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PREFATORY  NOTE 


THESE  Reminiscences  were  completed  by  my  hus- 
band some  months  before  his  death,  but  he  had  come 
to  no  decision  as  to  publishing  them.  After  careful  con- 
sideration, however,  in  conjunction  with  one  of  his  oldest 
friends,  I feel  that  it  would  be  a pity  if  they  were  not  allowed 
to  see  the  light,  especially  those  portions  relating  to  his 
Oxford  days  and  his  legal  career. 

Winifred  S.  Theobald. 

57  Bedford  Gardens, 

Kensington, 

July  1935. 
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CHILDHOOD  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
GERMANY 

I WAS  born  in  Calcutta  on  June  7,  1847,  since  then 
more  than  eighty-five  years  have  passed.  Frequently  I 
see  in  the  paper  the  death  of  a contemporary  and  there  are 
not  many  of  them  left  to  die.  If  I am  to  say  anything  of  the 
past  I have  not  too  much  time  to  say  it.  I suppose  everyone 
has  something  to  say  about  his  past  that  is  worth  hearing. 
My  life  has  been  long  and  varied  and  in  some  respects  not 
the  ordinary  life  of  an  English-born  subject,  and  there  may 
be  things  in  it  which  will  be  curious  and  uncommon  to  the 
reader.  Ancestry  is  of  no  account  except  in  so  far  as  it  illu- 
minates life.  I came  of  a Norfolk  stock,  but  I know  nothing 
of  it.  My  father  went  to  the  Bar,  quarrelled  with  his  family 
and  spent  his  life  in  Calcutta,  where  he  reached  the  dignity 
of  Prothonotory  of  the  Supreme  Court.  There  he  married 
as  his  second  wife,  my  mother,  then  Mrs  Balfour.  She  be- 
longed to  a good  old  Hampshire  family,  the  Bishops,  of 
whom  the  last  survivor,  General  Henry  Parlett  Bishop, 
died  in  1908,  a bachelor.  He  was  a gunner,  devoted  to  his 
profession,  and  a friend  of  Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts, 
who  esteemed  him  highly.  He  went  through  the  Indian 
Mutiny  and  is  famous  for  charging  the  enemy,  guns  and 
all.  He  has  left  a diary  which  may  perhaps  some  day  be 
published.  He  had  a talent  for  painting,  and  after  he  retired 
from  the  Army  he  hired  a studio  in  Rome,  where  he  spent 
a good  many  of  his  declining  years.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life  he  took  a flat  in  Ashley  Gardens,  where  he  died.  He 
was  the  owner  of  an  interesting  silver  toilet  service  pre- 
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sented  by  Queen  Anne,  when  Princess,  to  an  ancestor  of 
his.  It  consisted  of  a beautiful  mirror,  brushes  and  combs,  a 
number  of  boxes  and  trays  and  pin-cushions,  besides  a pair 
of  candlesticks.  When,  at  my  uncle’s  death,  the  toilet  ser- 
vice was  put  up  for  sale,  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
King  Edward  VII,  who  was  much  interested  in  it,  and  it 
was  sent  for  his  inspection  to  Buckingham  Palace,  but  he 
made  no  effort  to  acquire  it,  and  it  was  bought  in  at  the 
auction  by  one  of  my  cousins.  The  candlesticks,  which 
were  rather  earlier  in  date  than  the  rest  of  the  service,  were 
put  up  separately  and  bought  by  me.  Unfortunately  the 
mirror,  the  most  important  piece  of  the  service,  was  given 
away,  but  the  rest  of  it,  except  the  candlesticks,  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  a great-nephew  of  the  General,  who 
hopes  some  day  to  recover  the  mirror. 

Another  interesting  possession  of  my  uncle  was  a pic- 
ture by  Cornelius  Jansen  of  one  of  the  Bishop  family  who 
was  High  Sheriff  of  Hampshire  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  was  one  of  the  many  pictures 
painted  by  Jansen  when  he  was  on  a visit  to  England.  It 
is  not  in  his  best  style,  but  is  a fine  picture  and  represents 
the  ancestor  with  a ruff  round  his  neck  and  his  chain  of 
office.  By  an  accident  of  descent  this  picture  came  to  belong 
to  three  of  my  cousins  and  myself.  I offered  to  buy  it  for 
£100  from  my  co-owners;  they  thought  it  was  worth  a 
great  deal  more  and  wished  it  put  up  at  Christie’s,  which 
was  done.  I told  them  that  I should  bid  up  to  £100,  but 
they  were  not  prepared  to  run  any  risks,  and  the  picture 
was  knocked  down  to  me  for  £18,  which,  considering  it 
was  the  portrait  of  an  unknown  person  by  a secondary 
artist,  was  not  perhaps  a very  bad  price.  It  now  stands  in 
my  dining-room. 

My  father  had  a son  and  my  mother  had  a daughter.  I 
was  the  only  child  of  the  marriage.  My  parents,  therefore. 
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had  two  children  each  but  only  three  between  them. 
Whether  my  half-brother  could  have  married  my  half- 
sister,  as  he  at  one  time  wished  to  do,  I do  not  know. 

My  brother  was  sent  to  Harrow,  and  Harrow  gave  him 
a love  for  the  classics  which  stayed  with  him  all  his  life. 
He  left  school  when  about  fifteen,  and  entered  the  Indian 
Uncovenanted  Service,  where  he  became  a distinguished 
naturalist,  spending  his  life  mostly  in  the  forests  of  Bur- 
mah,  but  though  he  was  a great  naturalist  and  a keen  col- 
lector of  Indian  coins  he  never  forgot  the  classics  he  learnt 
at  Harrow.  He  was  always  at  work  on  some  classical  study, 
and  used  to  submit  translations  of  various  classical  authors 
for  my  approval  and  advice,  assuming,  only  too  rashly,  that 
I was  a greater  master  of  these  subjects  than  he  was.  I 
accepted  the  position  and  told  him  frankly  that  his  produc- 
tions were  full  of  ‘howlers’  and  atrocious  in  style  and  only 
fit  for  the  waste-paper  basket.  He  was  quite  undisturbed  by 
my  adverse  judgment  and  always  decided  to  publish  his 
labours. 

He  was  also  an  ardent  Baconian,  and  wrote  several 
books  on  this  dreary  subject.  I am  told  that  among  Bacon- 
ians his  name  is  held  in  honour.  He  was  a sore  trial  to  my 
mother.  She  could  not  be  otherwise  than  sweet  to  him,  but 
she  found  his  fondness  for  snakes  and  all  sorts  of  creatures 
made  him  a trying  inmate  of  a house,  and  his  manners  could 
never  be  civilized.  When  well  advanced  in  years  he  came 
home  from  India  with  the  set  intention  of  finding  a wife. 
He  could,  no  doubt,  have  found  one  easily,  but  as  he 
thought  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  a mere  offer  of 
marriage  without  any  preliminary  courtship  he  was  reject- 
ed by  three  or  four  very  nice  young  ladies  who  were 
brought  within  his  purview.  However,  he  ultimately  made 
a congenial  marriage. 

Sometimes,  after  he  retired  from  active  work,  he  used  to 
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come  and  stay  with  me  in  London  when  I was  at  the  Bar. 
He  brought  his  Indian  habits  with  him.  He  went  to  bed  at 
nine  and  got  up  at  a very  early  hour  for  a walk  in  Hyde 
Park,  leaving  the  front  door  open,  and  whilst  he  took  his 
morning  stroll  the  inmates  were  aroused  from  their  slum- 
bers by  the  inquiries  of  a policeman  in  pursuit  of  an 
imaginary  burglar.  But  he  was  withal  a very  excellent 
fellow,  and  much  as  he  could  annoy  it  was  impossible  not 
to  be  fond  of  him. 

My  parents  were  in  England  till  I was  four.  I was  then 
sent  to  a neighbouring  boarding-school  for  small  people 
in  Brompton,  where  there  befell  me  the  first  great  woe  of 
my  life  for  an  offence  for  which  I was  not  really  respon- 
sible. I was  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  school,  and  the  ‘cock 
of  the  school’  was  allowed  to  execute  vengeance  upon  me. 
I can  feel  myself  gasping  now  as  he  hit  me  in  the  wind. 
However,  I survived  this  awful  indignity,  which  may  have 
shortened  my  career  at  this  particular  school,  for  I cannot 
have  been  much  over  four  when  I went  abroad  to  Frank- 
furt on  the  Main  with  one  of  my  aunts  to  be  educated  with 
her  two  children  and  my  half-sister,  who  was  many  years 
older  than  myself.  We  had  a German  and  an  English 
governess.  I have  hazy  recollections  of  repeating  strings  of 
dates  and  of  doing  long  sums  of  arithmetic  on  a slate,  while 
my  plate  of  succulent  Braten  was  put  on  the  stove  to  keep 
warm  and  gradually  frizzled  away.  In  the  meantime  I 
struggled  with  interminable  rows  of  figures,  not  without 
tears.  I suppose  I learnt  something,  but  I cannot  imagine 
what  it  can  have  been.  Probably  I was  a tiresome  little 
boy  and  was  treated  accordingly.  At  the  end  of  a year  my 
aunt  went  home,  leaving  us  children  behind  under  the  care 
of  a German,  who  had  married  a Scotch  woman.  I will  call 
him  C.  He  was  not,  perhaps,  the  most  suitable  instructor  of 
youth,  as  he  was  a victim  of  that  horrible  malady  which 
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eats  away  the  soft  bones  of  the  face.  The  disease  had  been 
checked,  but  he  had  to  wear  a false  nose,  which  was  not 
even  skilfully  contrived.  Let  us  hope  my  aunt  was  not 
aware  of  this  defect,  though  spectacles  without  glasses  sup- 
ported a nose  which  looked  like  a dead  feature  in  a face  full 
of  vivid  colouring  and  could  not  easily  be  mistaken  for  x 
genuine  article.  My  parents  were  in  India  and  knew  nothing 
about  this  characteristic.  This  man  C.  was  in  some  respects 
a remarkable  character.  I believe  he  was  a clerk  in  the 
Oldenburg  Embassy;  on  certain  days  in  every  week  there 
was  a rush  of  business,  several  clerks  were  imported,  and 
there  was  great  movement  as  things  had  to  be  done  at  high 
pressure.  He  was  also  a Director  of  the  Frankfurt-Hom- 
burg  railway.  The  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  King 
Edward  VII)  often  visited  Homburg,  and  C.  used  to  take 
me  to  the  station  to  see  the  Prince,  whom,  as  Director,  he 
had  to  attend.  C.  was  a great  gambler,  and  he  sometimes 
took  me  to  Homburg  itself  and  left  me  to  stroll  about  the 
beautiful  grounds  whilst  he  passed  the  day  at  the  roulette 
table,  and  I could  generally  tell  by  the  degree  of  excellence 
of  the  dinner  which  he  gave  me  at  Chevet’s  whether  he  had 
gambled  with  success  or  not.  Later,  I believe  he  became 
an  assistant  to  Bismarck  in  the  Secret  Service,  which  was 
active  in  the  days  before  the  Franco-German  War,  and  he 
ultimately  was  appointed  to  a ‘ geheimer  Finan^-Kath at 
least  that  was  what  was  printed  on  a large  visiting-card 
with  a highly  glazed  face,  which  he  carried  about  with  him. 

He  must  have  made  a big  fortune  and  he  probably  lost 
it.  My  own  financial  relations  with  him  were  not  a success. 
Years  later  when  I had  left  Oxford  he  proposed  to  me  to 
join  him  in  a speculation  in  house  property  in  Berlin,  where 
the  prevailing  Wohnungs-noth  made  speculation  in  land 
attractive.  In  about  three  months’  time  I found  that  our 
particular  landowner  had  shot  himself  and  left  C.  and 
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myself  considerably  poorer.  It  is  true  C.  offered  to  stand 
aside  and  let  me  gather  in  the  wreckage  for  my  own  benefit, 
but  this  would  have  been  poor  comfort. 

C.  and  his  wife  were  on  the  worst  possible  terms,  and 
there  were  the  most  violent  quarrels  between  them  involv- 
ing, to  judge  from  the  sounds  that  accompanied  them, 
personal  violence.  The  unhappy  wife  died  after  I had  left 
their  house,  and  this  man  actually  succeeded  in  getting 
another  woman,  this  time  Irish,  to  marry  him.  By  her  he 
had  several  sons  who,  very  likely,  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  Great  War.  But  this  is  a digression,  and  I re- 
turn to  some  incidents  of  my  Frankfurt  life. 

From  C.’s  house  I went  to  a private  day  school  for  a year, 
and  after  that  to  the  Gymnasium.  We  lived  outside  the 
Bockenheimer  Thor  and  the  Gymnasium  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town  three  or  four  miles  walk.  I had  to  be  in 
school  at  a very  early  hour  and  started  on  my  journey  soon 
after  seven.  The  tea-leaves,  which  had  been  used  for  the 
previous  evening’s  tea,  were  put  into  a saucepan  and  boiled 
up  with  some  sugar  and  milk,  and  this,  with  one  white  roll, 
costing  one  kreuzer  (or  three  a penny)  was  my  only  break- 
fast. On  this  I had  to  tramp  to  school  and  back  for  the 
midday  meal.  All  the  German  boys  brought  thick  slices  of 
bread  and  jam  with  them  and  devoured  them  as  a sort  of 
‘elevenses.’  I had  nothing  of  the  kind  and  was  always 
hungry.  My  pocket  money  was  one  kreuzer  a week,  and 
though  it  was  a new  kreuzer  that  was  not  much  comfort  to 
me  for  I was  not  allowed  to  spend  it;  it  was  put  into  a 
money-box,  and  when  the  great  Fair  came  round,  twice  a 
year,  I was  taken  to  it,  and  had  to  lay  out  my  precious 
twenty-six  kreuzers,  which  would  have  bought  me  so 
many  satisfying  meals,  in  a present  for  C.’s  wife!  At  the 
gates  of  the  town  there  were  always  old  women  selling 
rolls  and  other  products  of  the  bakers’  art  in  which  the 
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Germans  excelled.  There  was  a thing  in  particular  called, 
I remember,  a Wasser-weck , which  was  cheap  and  filling,  it 
cost  in  fact  one  kreuzer,  and  in  this,  if  I could  beg,  borrow 
or  steal  the  necessary  coin,  I used  to  indulge,  but  it  was  a 
rare  luxury.  I came  home  to  dinner  at  twelve,  and  was  back 
at  school  by  two  and  home  again  about  six  or  seven,  so  that 
I had  plenty  of  exercise  for  a small  boy.  There  followed  an 
evening  meal  of  tea  and  another  kreuzer  brodchen , and  per- 
haps an  occasional  egg,  though  recollections  of  the  savour 
of  that  article  do  not  suggest  that  freshness  was  its  strongest 
point. 

The  Germans  of  those  days  were,  to  use  their  own  lang- 
uage cein  gemuthliches  Volk / There  is  no  word  in  English 
to  convey  this  idea;  it  suggests  something  easy-going, 
sociable  and  kindly,  above  all,  without  swagger  and 
pleasant  to  do  with.  They  also  had  high  artistic  attainments. 
In  poetry,  there  were  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Heine — how 
different  from  each  other.  In  music  there  were  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Haydn.  In  the  graphic  arts  they  were  sadly  to 
seek,  still  there  was  the  remembrance  of  Durer.  Life  was 
simple  and  unostentatious.  Every  town  of  any  importance 
had  an  excellent  theatre,  generally  supported  by  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  or  the  Municipality.  Frankfurt  was  a free 
town,  not  endowed  with  the  liberality  of  a reigning  prince, 
but  it  had  an  admirable  theatre,  devoted  equally  to  opera 
and  drama. 

I went  to  the  care  of  C.  when  I was  about  six  and  stayed 
with  him  till  I was  about  eleven,  and  during  that  time  I 
must  have  gone  to  the  Opera  at  least  once  a week.  C.  was 
himself  fond  of  music  and  played  some  instrument  in  the 
band  of  his  native  town,  but  he  never  went  with  me;  I 
always  went  alone,  and  being  so  small  a boy  was  admitted 
at  half  price,  which  was  48  kreuzers  (about  is.  4d.).  For 
that  I got  the  equivalent  of  what  we  should  call  a stall,  and 
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heard  all  the  best  operas  then  in  vogue,  such  as  Fidelio, 
Don  Juan,  Zauberflote,  Freischutz,  Oberon,  The  Pro- 
'phete,  The  Huguenots  and  many  others.  The  company 
permanently  engaged  was  a very  good  one,  and  occasion- 
ally a star  came  from  some  other  town  for  two  or  three 
nights  to  shed  its  lustre  on  our  stage.  Meyerbeer  was  the 
most  popular  composer — it  was  before  the  days  of  Wagner 
but  his  name  was  beginning  to  be  heard,  and  there  were 
already  some  signs  of  the  quarrels  he  was  to  arouse  among 
lovers  of  music.  Frankfurt  was  the  home  of  large  numbers 
of  those  artistic  people,  the  Jews,  and  Sunday  was  the  day 
when  they  principally  patronized  the  theatre,  and  on  Sun- 
days the  best  operas  were  given.  Sunday  was  also  the  day 
on  which  I chiefly  frequented  the  theatre.  The  performance 
began  and  ended  early,  and  I was  usually  in  bed  by  ten. 

I have  heard  many  fine  performances  of  Opera  in  Paris 
and  in  London,  but  for  the  perfect  ensemble  which  comes 
from  the  constant  playing  together  of  talented  artists  and 
the  requirements  of  a critical  audience,  I have  never  heard 
Frankfurt  excelled.  The  theatre  included  an  excellent  caste 
of  actors;  Shakespeare  was  constantly  given,  so  were  the 
plays  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  and  Lessing,  and  there  was  a 
long  list  of  comedies  and  farces  of  national  origin  admir- 
ably performed.  I remember,  for  instance,  a vaudeville 
called  4 Die  schone  Galathee ,’  which  many  years  afterwards 
I found  in  London  in  a very  different  guise  as  Pygmalion 
and  Galatea.  Not  only  were  the  performances  excellent, 
but  a high  moral  standard  was  maintained.  It  was  before 
the  days  of  musical  comedy  as  known  at  a later  date  in 
London  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  and  little  attention  was  paid 
to  magnificence  of  scenery  and  dresses. 

My  life  at  the  Gymnasium  was  not  unhappy.  We  were 
divided  into  classes  of  about  thirty  or  forty  boys,  called 
prima,  secunda,  and  so  on — prima  being  the  highest. 
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Each  class  kept  to  itself,  and  once  a year  the  class  moved 
up  a step.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a disgrace  if  any  boys  were 
so  backward  as  to  be  left  behind  in  this  move.  I think  there 
was  one  French  master  and  probably  one  English  master 
for  the  whole  school.  I was  not  taught  English,  but  the 
French  teaching  was  excellent,  though  the  master  was  a 
Swiss  with  a German  accent.  It  is  true  my  French  was 
assisted  by  frequent  visits  which  I paid  to  an  aunt  in  Paris, 
but  when  I went  to  school  in  England  I had  no  difficulty 
in  gaining  all  the  French  prizes  that  were  open  to  me, 
evidence  not  of  my  own  proficiency,  but  of  the  low  stage 
to  which  the  study  of  modern  languages  had  fallen  in 
England. 

There  was  no  unity  in  the  school;  a boy  knew  nothing 
of  another  boy  in  a different  class,  and  there  was  little  inter- 
course between  members  of  a class  outside  school  hours. 
Five  or  six  of  my  school-fellows  gave  me  their  photo- 
graphs when  I left,  but  I cannot  say  I had  any  friends 
among  them.  I have  never  come  across  any  of  them  in 
after  life,  nor  have  I ever  seen  their  names  in  any  public 
capacity.  The  masters  did  not  move  up  with  their  class. 
Upon  removal  each  class  received  a new  set.  It  was  an 
exception  for  a master  to  have  any  connection  with  his 
boys  out  of  school,  but  occasionally  a popular  master  took 
his  boys  for  an  excursion  to  the  Taunus  Mountains,  and 
the  boys  on  the  other  hand  subscribed  to  present  him 
with  a cake  on  his  birthday.  All  the  same,  the  boys  were 
well  taught,  and  when  I came  home  to  England  I found 
myself  much  better  equipped  than  English  boys  of  my  own 
age.  Quarterly,  a concise  statement  of  the  work  of  each  boy 
was  sent  home,  and  he  was  classified  as  1,  or  1-2,  or  2-1, 
or  2,  and  so  on.  There  was  another  boy  in  my  class,  who 
always  contested  the  first  place  with  me;  his  name  was 
Feinaigle.  I have  never  learned  whether  he  subsequently 
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attained  eminence  in  a public  career.  He  or  I was  always  at 
the  top,  consequently  my  character  was  usually  ceinf\  if  it 
fell  below  this  C.  did  not  actually  punish  me,  but  showed 
his  disapproval  by  black  looks  and  generally  sending  me 
to  Coventry — much  worse  than  any  other  punishment  for 
a small  and  sensitive  child.  I worked  not  to  please  him  but 
to  please  myself  and  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  We  had  no 
sports  of  any  kind,  the  only  occasion  when  there  was  any- 
thing like  cohesion  among  the  class  was  when  we  went 
bathing  in  the  Main,  a rapid,  rushing  river  with  an  excel- 
lent bathing  establishment  where  everyone  was  taught  to 
swim  as  a matter  of  course.  Once  I was  as  nearly  drowned 
as  possible,  in  fact  I went  through  all  the  pains  of  drowning 
and  completely  lost  consciousness,  when  my  cousin, 
Johnnie  Malcolm,  who  was  twice  my  age,  saw  me  dis- 
appear and  just  managed  to  seize  me  in  time.  I was  un- 
conscious and  had  to  be  brought  back  to  life. 

The  mention  of  my  cousin,  Johnnie  Malcolm,  recalls 
rather  a melancholy  story.  He  was  a sandy-coloured,  pale- 
faced  youth  with  washed-out  blue  eyes,  whose  mother  had 
married  again  and  was  anxious  that  he  should  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world  as  soon  as  possible.  He  had  great 
skill  with  a pencil  and  a good  ear  for  music,  and  whistled 
excellently.  He  also  boarded  with  C.,  but  I cannot  recall 
that  he  ever  went  with  me  anywhere,  even  to  the  Opera, 
but  he  was  very  much  my  senior.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
firm  of  tobacco  merchants,  and  was,  I suppose,  kept  hard 
at  work.  He  was  not  without  a certain  amount  of  character, 
and  one  day  at  breakfast  time  C.  took  up  a stick  to  punish 
him  for  some  offence,  but  Johnnie  took  up  a carving-knife 
which  was  on  the  table  and  the  stick  was  promptly  aban- 
doned. I was  much  impressed  by  this  little  incident  and 
ever  afterwards  looked  at  Johnnie  with  some  respect.  He 
went  to  China  long  before  I left  Frankfurt,  and  I heard 
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reports  of  his  death  many  years  afterwards  under  unhappy 
circumstances.  An  aunt  of  mine  always  alleged  that  he  had 
been  changed  by  Scotch  relations  with  whom  he  had  been 
put  out  to  nurse  in  his  babyhood.  According  to  this  aunt 
he  was  a sturdy  dark-haired,  dark  complexioned  child  who 
could  not  have  become  the  washed-out  creature  I have 
described!  I do  not  know — he  soon  passed  out  of  my  life. 

The  head  master  of  the  Gymnasium  was  a very  eminent 
scholar,  named  Classen,  whose  edition  of  Thucydides 
afterwards  became  well  known  in  England.  I dare  say  he 
was  a good  head  master,  but  I did  not  stay  long  enough  in 
the  school  to  come  under  his  direct  influence. 

There  was  at  Frankfurt  a fine  hall  called  the  Roner  Saal, 
where  the  German  Emperors  used  to  be  crowned  and 
where  the  Gymnasium  was  allowed  to  celebrate  its  prize- 
giving and  other  festivals.  While  I was  at  the  school  the 
centenary  of  Schiller’s  birth  was  celebrated  and  the  Roner 
Saal  was  used  for  this  purpose.  It  created  a great  stir. 
Schiller’s  plays  were  performed  at  the  theatre,  the  masters 
of  the  school  read  lectures  and  the  boys  recited  his  poems. 
The  poem  selected  for  my  particular  class  was  4 Die  Thei- 
lung  der  Erde  / the  Partition  of  the  Earth,  a charming  little 
lyric;  the  Deity  has  distributed  all  the  goods  of  the  world; 
when  all  is  over  and  nothing  left,  the  poet  comes  along  and 
asks  for  his  share;  he  is  told  there  is  nothing  for  him,  but  ‘if 
you  will  live  with  me  in  my  Heaven,  as  often  as  you  come 
it  shall  be  open  to  you.’  As  far  as  merit  went  I won  the  chief 
place  for  the  recital  of  this  poem,  but  I was  not  allowed  to 
recite  it  because  I was  an  English  boy.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  that  fact  would  have  been  an  additional 
reason  for  assigning  the  recital  to  me,  but  the  Germans 
could  not  see  it  in  that  light;  this  is  a typical  German  trait 
which  modern  history  has  made  familiar  to  all  the  world. 
One  nation  cannot  understand  another,  and  this  is  pecu- 
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liarly  the  case  as  between  the  Englishman  and  the  German. 
The  German  has  no  name  for  gentleman,  and  as  he  has  not 
the  name  so  he  has  not  the  thing.  The  want  of  this  quality- 
more  than  anything  else  keeps  the  Englishman  and  the 
German  strangers  to  each  other. 

Frankfurt  was  an  interesting  old  town.  It  was  the  home 
of  the  Rothschilds;  their  house  in  the  Juden-Gasse  is,  I 
believe,  still  preserved  though  all  the  rest  of  the  Jewry  has 
disappeared.  The  then  head  of  the  firm  was  a very  old  man 
who  used  to  drive  about  the  streets  of  the  town  with  a 
paper  bag  full  of  hellers  by  his  side  (these  were  small  coins, 
six  to  a kreuzer),  which  he  used  to  scatter  about  for  the 
small  boys  to  scramble  for  as  they  ran  after  his  carriage. 
But,  though  the  Jews  were  powerful,  they  were  treated 
with  contempt  by  the  Christian  population,  and  ‘ Jud ’ was 
the  common  word  of  abuse  cast  by  the  street  urchins  at 
everybody  who  displeased  them. 

Frankfurt  was  also  the  home  of  more  than  one  family  of 
Schusters.  I was  probably  a contemporary  of  Ernest  Joseph 
Schuster,  but  he  was  not  in  my  form  and  I never  knew  him 
at  Frankfurt.  He  abandoned  a Banking  career  for  the  Bar 
and  became  a pupil  in  my  Chambers.  He  had  studied  Law 
at  Munich,  and  afterwards  during  the  War  he  carried  on  a 
considerable  practice  in  cases  involving  conflicts  between 
English  and  German  law. 

Another  Schuster  who  was  a pupil  at  the  Frankfurt 
Gymnasium  was  Sir  Arthur.  He  was  four  years  my  junior 
and  I never  knew  him.  He  has  recently  given  an  interesting 
account  of  the  time  he  spent  at  the  Frankfurt  Gymnasium 
in  his  Biographical  Fragments  (1933). 

Every  year  I spent  my  summer  holiday  in  England,  and 
had  to  travel  to  London  and  back.  This  voyage  I made 
alone.  I used  to  go  from  Frankfurt  to  Mainz  by  train;  there 
was,  at  that  time,  no  railway  on  either  side  of  the  Rhine, 
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and  I travelled  by  a paddle-steamer  down  the  Rhine  to 
Rotterdam.  At  Rotterdam  I took  another  paddle-steamer 
which  brought  me  to  St  Catherine’s  Wharf.  They  were 
poor  boats  full  of  cattle,  and  with  very  limited  accommoda- 
tion for  passengers.  The  passage  was,  I think,  called  nine 
hours,  but  it  rarely  took  less  than  twelve,  and  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  it  was  always  rough  and  smelly  and  haunted  by 
the  dismal  lowing  of  cattle.  At  Rotterdam  I was  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  the  charming  daughters  of  a Rotter- 
dam hotel-keeper  who  was  a friend  of  C.’s.  Their  Dutch 
hospitality  was  a striking  contrast  to  the  lean  fare  of  my  days 
in  Germany.  I cannot  remember  that  anybody  met  me  at  St 
Catherine’s  Wharf,  butlseemto  have  managed  to  get  ho  me 
somehow  or  other  to  the  house  of  my  aunt,  who  was  some- 
times in  London  and  sometimes  in  the  country.  Sometimes 
I went  to  an  aunt  who  lived  in  Paris  in  a curious  district 
called  the  Cite  Odeot.  This  was  a much  more  difficult 
matter  than  the  journey  to  London.  France  and  Germany 
had  not  then  been  at  war  but  through  trains  from  Germany 
to  Paris  were  very  few.  I had  to  go  to  Kiel,  then  cross  the 
Rhine  and  sleep  at  Strasburg  in  order  to  catch  the  train  to 
Paris,  starting  at  three  or  four  in  the  morning.  I remember 
one  nightmarish  journey  when  I endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  chambermaid  at  the  hotel  to  call  me  in  time;  but  she 
forgot  all  about  me  and,  having  lost  the  only  through 
train,  I had  to  start  on  a cross-country  journey,  which 
made  me  thirty  hours  late  in  getting  to  Paris.  My  poor 
aunt  had  the  fright  of  her  life,  and  I had  a good  sound 
thrashing.  Never  was  a thrashing  less  deserved,  for  I had 
already  undergone  considerable  anxiety  as  to  whether  I 
should  ever  get  to  the  end  of  my  journey,  and  I was  under 
ten  years  old.  I have  pleasant  recollections  of  my  holidays 
in  Paris.  My  aunt  had  two  boys,  a little  younger  than 
myself.  We  were  at  liberty  to  explore  Paris  wherever  we 
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liked,  and  there  was  little  of  Parisian  life  that  we  did  not 
explore. 

One  year,  while  I was  in  Germany,  my  parents  came 
home.  My  father  was  employed  on  behalf  of  the  Indigo 
Planters  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  authorities  in 
London  and  to  do  what  he  could  for  them.  This  took  time, 
and  my  parents  decided  to  keep  me  with  them  during  their 
stay  in  England.  We  had  lodgings  in  Jermyn  Street  and  I 
went  to  King’s  College  School,  which  was  carried  on  in 
the  vaults  adjoining  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand.  I was 
a good  deal  puzzled  by  the  teaching  of  this  school.  I pro- 
nounced Latin  in  the  German  way  and  consequently  found 
myself  going  steadily  down  the  class  whenever  I pro- 
nounced a Latin  word.  I could  not  understand  this  as  I 
knew  my  answer  was  right,  and  no  one  took  the  trouble  to 
explain  the  difference  between  the  German  and  English 
pronunciation.  It  was  assumed  that  I was  just  like  any 
other  boy  and  the  same  rules  applied  to  me  as  to  the  others. 
This  was  a drawback  which  a foreign  education  brought 
with  it.  My  experience  of  King’s  College  School  was  very 
short;  the  schoolrooms  were  damp  and  unhealthy,  and 
after  a short  stay  I was  removed  under  doctor’s  orders,  and 
soon  after  that  my  parents  went  back  to  India,  and  I went 
back  to  Frankfurt.  During  their  stay  in  England  I was 
taken  to  see  ‘The  Tempest’  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre.  This 
was  a revival  by  Charles  Kean,  and  the  shipwreck  was 
given  with  special  scenic  display.  The  Queen  was  visiting 
the  theatre  that  night,  and  as  she  was  late  the  shipwreck 
had  to  be  postponed  and  to  fill  up  the  time  a performance 
of  the  duel  scene  in  the  ‘Corsican  Brothers’  was  given.  One 
of  the  two  brothers  has  been  killed  in  the  duel  and  the  sur- 
vivor has  brought  his  brother’s  murderer  to  bay,  and  is  to 
avenge  his  fate.  The  scene  is  most  impressive.  The  ghost  of 
the  murdered  brother  rises  to  slow  music  from  the  lower 
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regions  with  blood  streaming  from  his  breast — it  is 
altogether  a shuddery  performance.  The  piece  had  an 
unexpected  effect  upon  me  (aged  about  nine)  for  it  was 
weeks  before  I could  sleep  without  dreaming  of  the  duel, 
and  I sometimes  found  myself  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
trembling  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  while  the  ghostly  Corsi- 
can brothers  rose  before  my  terrified  eyes . I cannot  recall 
that  any  performance  at  the  Frankfurt  Theatre  ever  had 
such  an  effect  upon  my  imagination,  yet  there  were  terri- 
fying scenes,  for  instance  in  ‘ Der  Freischut and  others. 

After  I left  Germany  I spent  most  of  my  holidays  with 
my  aunt,  Mrs  Lomer,  and  her  husband,  who  had  been  a. 
Colonel  in  the  Indian  Army  but  had  retired  before  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  During  some  part  of  the  Mutiny  I was  with 
my  aunt  at  Plymouth,  and  I remember  now  the  anxious 
crowd  and  the  excitement  with  which  the  terrible  news 
was  awaited.  My  uncle  was  convinced  that  his  own  regi- 
ment would  never  mutiny;  he  was  mistaken. 

Among  other  places  at  which  I lived  with  this  aunt,  two 
deserve  mention  because  they  were  both  the  homes  of  emi- 
nent people.  One  was  the  house,  The  Priory,  St  John’s 
Wood,  where  we  were  succeeded  by  George  Eliot  and 
George  Henry  Lewes;  I remember  my  loathing  as  a small 
boy  for  the  latter  as  he  used  to  pat  me  on  the  head  and  speak 
to  me  in  terms  of  endearment  which  roused  in  me  feelings 
of  the  deepest  animosity.  The  other  was  a house  in  Marloes 
Road,  Kensington,  where  Andrew  Lang  and  his  wife  lived 
— not  as  my  aunt’s  immediate  successor,  but  after  an  inter- 
val. Lang  used  to  say,  cYou  walk  down  the  Cromwell  Road 
till  you  drop,  then  you  turn  to  the  right,  and  that  is  Marloes 
Road  where  I live.’  He  was  a little  senior  to  me  at  Balliol, 
but  he  and  I were  friends  and  we  used  sometimes  to  hire  a 
pony-cart  and  go  for  a drive  in  the  lanes  round  about 
Oxford — rather  a dreary  performance.  One  day  I had 
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bought  some  apple-blossom  in  Oxford  market  and  be- 
decked my  rooms  in  Balliol  with  it  when  Lang  happened 
to  look  in.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  effect  and  with 
his  extraordinary  facility  there  and  then  sat  down  and 
enshrined  it  in  a poem.  I believe  this  has  been  included  in 
the  collected  poems,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  trace  it. 
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MY  father  had  always  intended  that  my  German  edu- 
cation should  stop  at  thirteen  when  I was  old  enough 
to  go  to  Rugby,  and  a year  was  interposed  during  which  I 
was  to  go  to  a Preparatory  School  to  lose  some  of  my  Ger- 
man characteristics.  The  preparatory  school  chosen  for 
me  was  a remarkable  one,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  believe 
some  of  the  stories  I shall  tell  about  it.  It  may  even  be 
suggested  that  I must  have  derived  them  from  Mr  Squeers’ 
Academy  in  Nicholas  Nickleby , but  they  are  too  vividly 
impressed  upon  my  memory  to  admit  of  that  solution;  in 
fact,  it  was  an  iniquitous  school;  it  was  a marvel  it  did  not 
ruin  me  in  mind  and  body.  So  far  as  externals  go  it  was  an 
attractive  place;  it  was  a Georgian  house  of  considerable 
size.  There  were,  I should  think,  some  seventy  or  eighty 
boys,  mostly  much  too  old  to  be  at  that  sort  of  school; 
derelicts  buried  away  by  their  parents  and  left  behind  in  a 
dark  corner,  though  I do  not  say  that  there  were  not  some 
boys  who  did  not  attain  some  slight  position  in  after  life. 
Teaching  there  was  none;  the  head  master  was  a devil 
incarnate,  but  the  worst  evil  genius  of  the  place  was  the 
wife  of  the  Head,  whom  we  used  to  call  ‘old  Mother 
Squeers,’  an  old  witch  capable  of  the  most  brutal  cruelty. 
I was  practically  a foreigner:  I spoke  German  better  than 
English,  I was  foreign  in  all  my  ways,  moreover  I was  well 
educated  for  my  years  and  there  was  nobody  in  the  place 
capable  of  teaching  me  anything.  When  I was  in  Germany 
they  called  me  Rosbif  and  Plum  Pudding;  when  I came  to 
England  I was  the  German  Sausage.  On  Sunday  we  had 
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to  repeat  to  the  Head  the  appropriate  poem  from  the 
Christian  Year;  this  was  an  easy  matter  to  me,  but  quickly 
learnt,  quickly  forgotten,  and  I soon  forgot  the  whole  of 
this  useless  learning.  In  the  springtime  the  new  boys  were 
told  that  they  were  to  drink  the  Queen’s  health,  and  with 
that  object  were  sent  to  see  ‘old  Mother  Squeers’  in  her  den. 
She  was  seated  at  a big  table,  arrayed  in  a loose  jacket  and 
a mob  cap,  with  a large  bowl  full  of  rhubarb  and  an  array 
of  wine  glasses;  for  each  boy  who  entered  she  ladled  out  a 
brimming  glass  of  rhubarb,  which  he  had  to  gulp  down 
then  and  there.  It  was  brutal  cruelty  not  easily  forgiven. 

There  was  a room  where  the  boys5  boxes  were  kept  with 
any  dainty  that  he  was  able  to  provide  himself  with. 
Among  other  boxes  was  mine,  and  it  contained  at  one 
time  a luscious  lobster  which  insisted  on  making  its  pre- 
sence known  to  the  dullest  sense  of  smell.  Old  Mother 
Squeers  prowling  about,  came  upon  this  smell  and  at  once 
found  me  out;  my  precious  lobster  was  confiscated  and  I 
was  deprived  of  sugar  and  butter  for  several  days.  The  food 
was  bad  and  there  was  little  of  it,  and  once  I was  egged  on 
to  take  my  plate  up  for  more,  but  I did  not  do  this  a second 
time  because,  though  I got  a second  grudging  helping,  I 
was  received  with  black  looks  and  displeasure  not  con- 
cealed. However,  I was  a reckless  boy  and  did  not  care  at 
all  for  what  a master  could  do  to  me  and  was  soon  used  by 
older  boys  to  go  to  various  tuck  shops  and  lay  in  food. 
Everybody’s  hand  was  against  me  and  my  hand  was  against 
everyone.  The  climax  of  my  career  of  wickedness  came 
from  an  accident  which  happened  through  me,  but  without 
any  wilful  intention  on  my  part.  One  morning  a big  boy 
of  the  school,  old  in  years  and  ignorance,  low  down  in  the 
school,  but  a good-natured  fellow  and  rather  a friend  of 
mine,  began  to  tease  me  about  something  or  other  and  I 
kicked  out  at  him.  Unfortunately,  my  foot  slipped  up  and 
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caught  him  in  a delicate  spot  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  He 
lay  writhing  on  the  ground  and  I was  supposed  to  have 
made  a brutal  attack  upon  him,  of  which  only  a French- 
man would  be  guilty.  He  was,  in  fact,  badly  hurt,  but  it 
lasted  only  a couple  of  days.  Meanwhile,  our  villainous 
head  master  assumed  that  I had  acted  with  malice  prepense, 
sent  me  to  Coventry,  and  the  whole  school  followed  suit. 
The  sufferings  of  that  week  are  still  vivid  before  me.  No 
one  would  speak  to  me  except  on  the  sly;  I was  placed  at 
a separate  table  at  meals;  in  the  schoolroom  I sat  apart;  I 
was  not  allowed  to  join  in  any  games;  I was  a criminal  and 
outcast.  The  usher  gave  me  a word  of  sympathy  when  he 
dared,  and  our  cricket  instructor  evidently  thought  that 
the  punishment  was  altogether  in  excess  of  the  crime.  My 
victim  himself  was  sorry  for  me  and  told  me  he  knew  it  was 
his  own  fault  and  I had  not  intended  to  hurt  him.  Y et  this  was 
the  way  in  which  a man  entrusted  with  the  care  of  small 
boys  carried  out  his  duties;  he  did  his  best  to  break  my 
heart  and  make  me  an  incipient  criminal.  I was,  in  fact, 
reduced  to  a condition  of  devil-may-care  recklessness  and 
was  ready  for  any  villainy  that  suggested  itself.  Fortunately, 
when  I was  thirteen,  I went  to  Rugby  so  that  my  danger 
in  that  direction  ceased. 

By  the  influence  of  an  aunt  of  mine  who  had  married  a 
brother  of  the  great  Dr  Vaughan  of  Harrow,  I was  ad- 
mitted to  the  School  House  at  Rugby.  Owing  to  my  excel- 
lent German  education  I was  fit  for  a much  higher  place  in 
the  school  than  the  boys  of  my  age.  I was  never  a fag, 
though  it  would  have  been  very  good  for  me  if  I had  been. 
I quickly  went  up  the  school  and  soon  rose  to  the  Sixth 
Form,  where  I came  under  the  direct  influence  of  Temple. 
Exactly  what  that  influence  was  it  is  difficult  to  describe. 
Temple  was  not  a great  scholar,  nor  was  he  a great  philoso- 
pher, but  he  was  a past  master  of  tearing  a book  to  pieces 
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before  your  eyes  and  presenting  the  marrow  of  it  in  the 
clearest  possible  way.  He  was  great  in  substance  though 
not  in  form,  but  above  all  he  inspired  his  hearers  with  a 
desire  for  learning  and  for  the  great  things  of  history  and 
life.  As  a preacher  to  boys  he  has  never  had  an  equal.  I can 
see  him  now  as  he  stood  on  the  pulpit,  a stern,  grim  figure 
with  a harsh  utterance,  the  tears  streaming  down  his  face 
in  his  earnestness.  What  a power  to  direct  his  hearers  to  the 
higher  life!  How  beautiful  was  it  to  see  him  with  his  old 
mother  on  his  arm,  or  bending  over  her  in  some  filial 
service. 

I soon  became  head  of  the  School  House,  and  in  that 
capacity,  of  course,  I came  into  closer  relation  with  him. 
There  was  also  his  sister,  for  Temple  was  unmarried  in  my 
time,  and  she  kept  house  for  him.  I do  not  know  what  it 
was  in  Miss  Temple  that  made  every  boy  devoted  to  her, 
it  certainly  was  not  beauty  nor  an  impressive  figure,  nor 
great  social  gifts;  whatever  it  was  there  was  not  a boy  in 
the  house  who  was  not  her  devoted  bondsman. 

The  Rugby  of  my  day  was  a hard  school  and  especially 
could  that  be  said  of  the  School  House.  The  food  was 
simple  and  ample;  the  little  boys  saw  very  little  sugar  and 
butter  during  their  earlier  days:  these  were  all  confiscated 
by  the  bigger  boys.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bigger  boys 
sometimes  allowed  the  little  boys  to  share  in  their  hampers 
of  jam  and  other  delicacies,  and  while  there  was  pocket- 
money,  sausages  and  potatoes  could  always  be  got  from 
Jacombs  for  breakfast.  Never  have  I tasted  such  sausages 
and  potatoes  elsewhere!  Dinner  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  and  consisted  of  good  solid  joints.  There  were  occa- 
sions, once  or  twice  perhaps  while  I was  head  of  the  House, 
when  it  became  my  duty  to  carry  a joint  to  the  head  master’s 
table  by  way  of  protest,  whether  its  peculiarities  struck  the 
eyes  or  the  nose.  This  was  most  effective,  as  the  head 
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master  disliked  the  look  of  unsavoury  meat  as  much  as 
most  people.  The  protest  was  generally  effectual  for  some 
time  and  I hope  no  ill-feeling  was  felt  for  the  individual 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  it.  After  dinner  came  tea  where 
the  small  boy  suffered  the  same  deprivation  of  sugar  and 
butter  as  at  breakfast.  Supper  was  the  last  meal  of  the  day. 
It  was  under  the  management  of  an  aged  retainer,  known 
as  ‘Puffer  Hans/  who  looked  the  part  every  inch,  in  shirt 
sleeves  and  a tucked-up  apron.  He  brought  in  hunches  of 
bread  and  cheese,  in  great  baskets  from  which  the  boys 
helped  themselves,  which  was  washed  down  by  ‘swipes/  a 
thin  pale  beer  of  excellent  taste,  of  which  a boy  could  drink 
as  much  as  he  liked.  This  liberty  was  never  abused.  These 
suppers  afforded  the  boys  an  opportunity  of  breaking  out 
into  an  occasional  debauch.  The  town  contained  a fish- 
monger, known  as  ‘Fiery  Wheeler5  because  he  resented 
observations  by  small  boys  on  the  extreme  shininess  of  his 
tall  hat  which  he  was  alleged  to  polish  up  by  whisking  the 
tail  of  a sole  round  it.  But  any  way  ‘Fiery  Wheeler5  had 
good  oysters  which  he  sold  at  is.  the  score.  There  was  an 
opportunity  for  a feast;  swipes  made  an  excellent  beer  cup 
in  summer  and  a most  delectable  mulled  swipes  in  winter 
and  the  studies  saw  many  memorable  feasts  composed  of 
these  materials.  As  will  be  seen,  the  housekeeping  was 
simple  but  sufficient,  and  though  the  School  House  heard 
tales  of  luxury  from  other  houses  they  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  their  provisioning. 

There  is  one  person  for  whom  a word  of  affectionate 
remembrance  must  be  inserted  here,  and  that  is  Mrs  Had- 
ley,  generally  called  ‘Taddles/  who  certainly  contributed 
to  the  happiness  of  many  small  boys  who  passed  under  her 
motherly  care.  She  was  a sort  of  matron  under  Miss 
Temple;  she  had  a small  den  where  she  seemed  to  be  ever- 
lastingly engaged  in  the  task  of  counting  the  boys’  linen* 
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but  in  the  evening  there  was  a cosy  fire  in  winter  time  and 
a bowl  of  hot  bread  and  milk  for  her  favourites,  while  she 
listened  to  the  talk  of  the  frequenters  of  her  den  about 
school  politics  and  the  prowess  of  the  School  House  in 
games.  Here  I spent  many  pleasant  half-hours  in  the  inter- 
val between  prayers  and  bed. 

Every  boy  had  a study  or  shared  one.  The  head  of  the 
House  had  a large  one  on  the  ground  floor  with  a fireplace 
in  it.  One  row  of  studies  was  known  as  Boggage  Row  and 
is  recorded  in  Tom  Brown.  East  had  his  study  there,  but 
Boggage  Row  was  dilapidated  and  unwholesome,  and  I 
should  think  it  cannot  have  lasted  much  later  than  my 
time. 

The  life  the  boys  led  was  one  of  many  hardships;  one 
was  the  pursuit  of  ‘hare  and  hounds.’  Two  boys  were 
selected  as  ‘hares’;  they  had  a start  with  a bag  of  paper 
which  they  scattered  along  the  country  as  they  ran.  After 
a reasonable  interval  the  ‘hounds’  were  let  loose  and  had 
to  follow  the  scent.  The  hares  always  got  in  with  ease  and 
then  the  hounds  had  a run  in  for  the  last  lap.  This  sounds 
very  simple,  but  when  you  remember  that  the  country  was 
described  by  Dr  Arnold  as  having  nothing  between  it  and 
the  Ural  Mountains  and  that  most  of  the  boys  had  to  run 
in  white  ducks  and  in  November,  it  was  not  so  light  a task, 
and  in  the  case  of  many  delicate  small  boys  it  must  have 
been  kill  or  cure.  The  small  boys  were  ‘fagged’  to  go  these 
runs,  but  I was  never  in  a position  to  be  fagged  and  con- 
sequently kept  outside  the  circle  of  House  Runs  till  one 
day  I thought  I should  like  to  see  what  it  was  like  and 
found  it  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world;  after  that  I became 
a voluntary  attendant  on  House  Runs.  Far  worse  than 
House  Runs  was  House  Jumping.  The  Avon,  a modest 
and  unassuming  streamlet  in  summer,  became  in  winter  a 
formidable  customer  intersecting  fields  round  about  Rugby 
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in  swirling  angry  torrents.  The  small  boys  of  the  house 
clothed  in  white  ducks  were  taken  out  on  a November  day 
to  jump,  and  I need  hardly  say  that  the  object  was  to  give 
the  wretched  small  boy  a ducking,  and  as  the  culminating 
feat  there  was  one  big  jump  which  hardly  any  boy  in  the 
house  could  clear:  the  result  was  a miserable  band  of  small 
boys  seen  stealing  home,  wet  and  dreary,  in  the  gloom  of 
a November  afternoon  to  find  the  welcome  hot  water  and 
dry  towels  provided  for  them  and  a refreshing  tea.  I never 
heard  that  any  evil  resulted  from  these  violent  sports. 
There  were  other  pursuits  which  imposed  cruel  duties  on 
the  small  boy.  One  was  when  there  was  a big  football 
match;  he  had  to  turn  out,  not  this  time  in  ducks,  and  guard 
the  goal  and  touch  the  ball  down  whenever  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  We  had  racquets,  of  which  I was  the  winner 
one  year,  and  several  hand  fives  courts.  There  was  a bat 
fives  court  which  was  in  a peculiar  position;  it  was  formed 
on  the  one  side  by  the  wall  of  one  of  the  schools  and  by  the 
side  of  the  chapel  on  the  other;  it  was  near  the  School 
House,  and  as  the  court  had  to  be  taken  by  running  for  it 
after  one  o’clock  in  order  to  retain  it  for  the  afternoon, 
School  House  had  an  advantage  over  the  other  houses  and 
could  always  secure  the  court.  The  bat  with  which  this 
fives  was  played  was  peculiar  to  Rugby;  it  had  a more  or 
less  strong  spring  and  was  an  excellent  weapon  with  which 
to  drive  a small  hard  ball.  Towards  the  end  of  my  time  the 
wall  of  the  Chapel  was  removed  and  the  Chapel  enlarged; 
I do  not  remember  whether  the  effect  of  this  was  to  put  an 
end  to  the  game  of  bat  fives. 

The  team  of  masters  driven  by  Temple  was  very  mixed; 
I suppose  he  found  a number  of  antiquities  whom  he  could 
not  at  once  get  rid  of.  He  made  many  changes  and  im- 
provements; a good  many  of  the  masters  were  old  men, 
past  their  work,  some  of  them  were  hopelessly  incom- 
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petent,  sometimes  because  they  had  no  idea  of  teaching 
boys,  sometimes  because  they  knew  nothing  to  teach,  but 
a steady  improvement  was  being  made  and  gradually 
Rugby  became  a hunting-ground  for  head  masters  for 
other  schools.  We  had  several  senior  wranglers,  but  my 
experience  of  these  gentlemen  was  that  they  were  much 
too  good  for  the  teaching  of  small  boys.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  teach  us  a little  science,  which  took  the  form  of 
Botany,  and  I recently  came  across  the  cheap  microscope  of 
very  low  magnifying  power  with  which  we  were  supplied 
to  dissect  the  parts  of  plants,  but  I do  not  remember  that 
this  was  much  of  a success  or  that  it  was  carried  very  far. 
The  principal  teacher  of  this  science  was  James  Maurice 
Wilson,  a distinguished  son  of  Cambridge,  who  was  both 
senior  classic  and  senior  wrangler,  but  without  any  know- 
ledge of  teaching.  The  boys  used  to  call  him  ‘Jim  Trigg.’ 
We  have  his  own  Autobiography  in  which  he  passes  judg- 
ment on  himself  that  he  was  not  a good  mathematical 
master.  He  thinks  that  he  was  very  successful  with  the 
average  and  dull  boys,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would 
be  borne  out  by  the  average  and  dull  boys  whom  he  taught. 
Many  will  agree  with  this  great  man  that  the  state  of 
instruction  and  proficiency  in  physical  science  at  Rugby  is 
as  satisfactory  as  anything  else  in  the  school,  as  satisfactory 
perhaps  as  the  study  of  the  classics.  This  throws  a lurid 
light  upon  the  teaching  at  Rugby  in  Temple’s  time. 

We  had  a German  master  and  a French  master;  they 
were  both  good  friends  of  mine  but  they  could  neither  of 
them  teach  French  or  German.  We  should  all  have  been 
better  French  and  German  scholars  if  we  had  been  made 
to  learn  Noel  et  Chapsal  or  some  similar  German  grammar 
by  heart,  instead  of  being  plunged  into  the  obscurities  of 
Edgar  Quinet  or  Victor  Hugo  or  the  plays  of  Lessing  and 
Goethe.  But  the  ignorance  of  foreign  languages  all  over 
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England  in  those  days  was  stupendous;  the  study  of  Italian 
had  died  away,  and  nothing  else  had  come  into  favour. 

Mathematics  were,  of  course,  taught  at  Rugby,  that  is 
to  say,  there  were  mathematical  masters  who  were  sup- 
posed to  give  mathematical  lessons,  but  there  is  something 
in  mathematics  that  deprives  its  teacher  of  all  power  of 
discipline,  and  the  mathematical  classes  of  my  day  were 
bear-gardens  where  the  boys  did  just  what  they  liked,  and 
they  did  not  like  to  learn  mathematics.  I always  allege  that 
in  me  a mathematical  genius  was  spoilt.  I sometimes  think 
the  Rugby  boys  must  have  been  little  demons,  much  worse- 
than  anything  a distraught  master  ought  to  be  expected  to 
control.  Percival,  who  was  a mathematical  master  in  my 
time,  and  certainly  as  bad  as  he  could  be  in  that  capacity, 
became  head  master  of  Clifton,  and  afterwards  a bishop, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  man  who  could  not 
keep  order  among  a lot  of  small  boys  at  Rugby  was  a great 
leader  of  men  as  head  master  of  Clifton,  and  still  more  a 
great  and  prominent  bishop.  But  school  reputations  are 
often  belied,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  point  to  a pupil  of  Perci- 
val’s  at  Clifton,  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  whose  book  The 
World  as  in  Aly  Time,  1862-1932  (pp.  57-67)  contains  a. 
totally  different  diagnosis  of  the  character  of  Percival  from 
that  formed  by  me. 

The  Rugby  of  my  time  was  supposed  still  to  be  impreg- 
nated with  the  religious  spirit  which  was  the  peculiarity  of 
Arnold,  but  that  had  greatly  died  away  and  left  something 
that  was  very  like  priggishness  in  its  place.  Arnold  was 
long  before  my  time,  and  I was  quite  out  of  harmony  with 
the  religious  side  of  his  tradition.  When  I try  to  think  what 
religious  teaching  I ever  had  at  Rugby  I recall  the  time 
when  I was  being  prepared  for  Confirmation.  There  were 
some  dozen  boys  in  the  School  House  in  the  same  state. 
The  task  was  entrusted  to  our  House  master,  an  excellent 
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Cambridge  man,  a layman,  and  destitute  of  any  of  the 
qualities  of  a religious  teacher.  He  summoned  us  and  told 
ms  he  wanted  to  know  the  besetting  sin  of  each  boy.  We 
immediately  held  a meeting  under  the  gas-jet  in  the  passage 
and  divided  the  besetting  sins  between  us.  There  was  a 
great  run  on  the  more  respectable  sins,  such  as  bad  temper, 
a temper  hasty  but  forgiving,  and  so  on.  The  inquisitor 
was  not  very  easily  put  off,  but  he  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  he  could  get,  for  the  boys  bitterly  resented  these 
inquiries  into  the  intimacies  of  personality.  I believe  this 
questionnaire  is  not  unknown  in  similar  circumstances,  but 
it  certainly  locks  the  inquirer  out  of  all  intimacy  with  the 
inner  secrets  of  a boy’s  heart.  The  master  thought  the  boys 
sullen  little  devils,  unwilling  to  meet  his  well-meant  ad- 
vances; the  boys  thought  the  master  impertinently  curious 
and  Confirmation  became,  for  the  boys  at  least,  a tiresome 
farce.  What  an  opening  was  here  to  put  to  the  boys  the 
meaning  of  Confirmation  in  a simple,  sensible  way.  Instead 
of  that,  it  was  made  into  a mysterious,  magic  rite,  too  holy 
for  exposition,  and  the  disappointment  of  the  boys  when 
they  were  driven  to  find  out  its  commonplace  character 
had  the  worst  possible  effect  on  their  development. 

But  I must  not  belittle  the  high  moral  effect  of  Temple’s 
preaching,  which,  so  far  as  I was  concerned,  was  the  only 
religious  influence  I found  at  Rugby,  unless  it  be  the  sing- 
ing of  the  hymn  in  chapel  before  going  home  for  holidays, 
to  the  tune  of  the  Austrian  National  Anthem. 

I remember  another  attempt  of  a House  master,  named 
Robertson,  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  boys.  Fagging  was 
in  full  swing  in  my  time  and  was  an  excellent  institution; 
it  made  the  small  boy  a sort  of  feudal  retainer  and  it  placed 
the  big  boy  on  a pedestal  on  which  he  felt  bound  to  main- 
tain himself.  This  feeling  was  particularly  strong  in  the 
-School  House.  The  study  of  the  Head  of  the  House  was 
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at  the  end  of  the  bottom  passage  close  to  a fireplace  and  a 
gas-light.  Round  this  fireplace  the  small  boys  used  to  col- 
lect in  the  evenings.  It  was  easy  for  the  Head  of  the  House 
when  he  wanted  a fag  to  open  his  door  and  call  Tag,’  and 
usually  the  call  was  promptly  answered,  but  one  night  the 
call  was  neglected  and  when  the  Head  of  the  House  rushed 
out  in  a rage  he  found  Robertson  with  his  arm  round  the 
neck  of  one  youngster  and  other  youngsters  collected 
round  him  in  talk.  The  Rugby  tradition  could  not  stand 
this;  communication  was  at  once  made  to  Temple,  who 
said  nothing,  but  Robertson  was  never  again  seen  in  the 
passages  of  the  School  House  in  the  evening.  This  did  not 
improve  the  relations  between  me  and  Robertson,  but  he 
was  a good  fellow  and  bore  no  malice.  Soon  afterwards  he 
offered  to  supply  me  with  a series  of  leaflets  he  had  written 
on  conic  sections,  and  one  day  just  before  I was  leaving 
when  I was  in  Billington’s,  the  bookseller’s  shop,  he  came 
up  shyly  and  offered  me  a beautifully  bound  copy  of 
Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam . 

I have  said  that  fagging  was  an  excellent  institution.  Its 
excellence  lay  in  this,  that  it  imposed  on  the  prefect  the  duty 
of  fathering  and  protecting  his  fag.  The  prefect  had  to  see 
that  the  fag  went  to  his  House  runs  without  discomfort, 
and  that  he  did  his  House  jumping  without  too  many  risks, 
and  generally  to  assist  him  in  all  the  troubles  of  school  life. 
If  he  could  incidentally  point  the  way  to  a higher  life  so 
much  the  better,  and  he  often  could.  This  was  the  standard 
which  many  prefects  attained.  I cannot  claim  to  have  done 
so  myself.  I was  never  a fag,  moreover  I was  considered 
more  or  less  a foreigner  and  had  little  disposition  to  enter 
into  relations  with  boys  who  looked  upon  me  in  that 
capacity.  When  I went  to  Rugby,  brain  and  muscle  had  not 
become  divorced.  The  sixth  form  could  play  the  School  at 
any  game  and  beat  them,  and  was  respected  and  admired 
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by  the  younger  boys.  When  I left  in  1866  the  sixth  form 
was  full  of  boys  with  large  heads  but  poor  physique  and 
was  no  longer  the  leader  in  games.  This  had  become  so 
serious  in  the  School  House  that  some  of  the  sixth  form 
boys  were  unable  to  keep  order,  and  had  to  be  supported 
themselves  by  those  boys  who  were  competent  to  main- 
tain the  old  tradition.  Success  in  games  was  still  looked 
upon  with  respect  but  they  had  not  yet  become  the  uni- 
versal idol  requiring  a devotion  which  made  it  incompatible 
with  intellectual  attainment.  Whether  under  these  altered 
conditions  fagging  was  a good  thing  is  open  to  discussion. 
Bullying,  no  doubt,  existed  at  Rugby  but  it  was  rare,  and 
when  it  was  discovered  it  was  put  down  with  a strong, 
not  to  say  violent,  hand.  I remember  one  case,  in  1863, 
when  a boy  had  committed  some  act  of  bullying  upon  a 
small  boy.  I was  at  that  time  in  the  sixth  form,  but  only 
in  the  lower  sixth.  The  upper  sixth  sat  as  judges  upon 
the  case  and  decided  that  the  culprit  was  to  have  a sixth- 
form  licking.  The  whole  sixth  form  was  present  at  the 
execution,  but  it  was  carried  out  by  the  boys  at  the  head  of 
the  school.  The  bully  was  summoned  to  the  sixth  form,  a 
miserable,  cringing  coward.  He  was  made  to  stand  up,  and 
when  the  licking  had  gone  some  way  one  of  the  execu- 
tioners thought  he  detected  padding,  and  made  the  culprit 
take  his  jacket  off  which,  as  suspected,  was  plentifully 
padded  with  note-books  and  papers.  These  were  removed, 
and  the  licking  proceeded  with  renewed  vigour  amid  the 
howls  and  cries  of  the  wretched  victim.  Whatever  the 
offence  the  punishment  was  certainly  heavy,  but  no  one 
suggested  at  the  time  that  it  was  too  heavy,  and  no  master 
intervened.  That  was  the  only  case  of  the  kind  that  I 
remember  during  my  six  years  at  the  school.  I doubt 
whether  such  a method  of  punishment  should  have  been 
allowed.  It  has  a brutalizing  tendency  on  the  executioners. 
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and  there  is  always  a possibility  that  it  may  break  down  by 
the  refusal  of  the  victim  to  submit.  I believe  a similar  case 
occurred  at  Harrow  when  the  culprit  turned  on  his  execu- 
tioners and  threatened  a good  licking  to  anyone  who 
touched  him,  and  before  they  could  recover  from  their 
surprise  he  had  stalked  out  of  the  room  and  was  greeted 
with  applause  from  the  school  assembled  outside.  He  was 
probably  a big  boy,  but  he  was  certainly  plucky. 

I suppose  there  were  swishings  by  the  head  master,  but 
they  must  have  been  very  rare  and  probably  did  not  inflict 
much  pain.  I never  came  across  a sufferer  from  whom  I 
could  obtain  information  as  to  details.  The  School  House 
in  my  time  had  almost  passed  beyond  the  barbarous  sys- 
tem of  fights  between  the  boys.  I can  recollect  only  one 
case  where  a big  boy  was  egged  on  by  the  little  boys  to 
avenge  an  imaginary  insult  by  a much  smaller  boy  by 
fighting  him,  but  the  two  principals  were  very  much  afraid 
of  each  other  and  were  only  too  glad  after  a few  spars  to 
shake  hands  and  be  friends. 

Rugby  had  a great  reputation  in  my  time;  was  it  well 
founded?  I think  it  was,  and  that  it  depended  on  the  genius 
of  Temple  as  a head  master.  When  I compare  it  with  my 
Gymnasium  at  Frankfurt,  how  unlike  they  were.  The 
German  head  master  was  a dim  figure  in  the  background, 
with  no  influence  on  the  boys  who  did  not  come  directly 
under  him,  but  each  class  had  a staff  of  masters  skilled  in 
teaching,  and  the  boys  made  visible  strides  year  by  year. 
At  Rugby,  outside  the  influence  of  the  head  master  there 
was  little  or  no  enthusiasm  for  learning.  I can  speak  only 
for  myself,  and  I say  that  during  my  six  years  there  I 
gradually  forgot  what  I had  learnt  during  my  years  in 
Germany. 

Let  me  look  back  for  a moment  at  my  position  at  this 
time.  My  parents  were  in  India,  a child  could  not  be  edu- 
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cated  there;  the  inevitable  European  education  involved  a 
separation  of  many  years.  One  consequence  was  that  I 
never  knew  my  parents  until  my  character  was  formed,  and 
my  outlook  on  life  settled,  but  though  I was  separated 
from  my  mother  until  I left  Oxford  I had  three  aunts,  each 
of  whom  was  as  good  as  a mother  to  me.  It  was  not,  of 
course,  essential  that  I should  have  my  first  education  in 
Germany,  but  education  in  England  in  the  sixties  was  at 
a low  level,  and  from  the  purely  educational  point  of  view 
my  father  was  well  advised  in  sending  me  to  Germany. 
The  great  classical  revival  of  the  nineteenth  century  began 
in  Germany,  and  German  was  beginning  to  take  the  place 
of  Latin  as  the  language  in  which  the  great  editions  of  the 
classics  were  published.  Moreover,  German  translations  of 
the  classics  were  admirable,  infinitely  superior  to  the 
miserable  cribs  of  Bohn,  and  in  Germany  there  was  real 
teaching.  When  I was  sent  to  the  disgraceful  private  school 
in  England  which  I have  already  described  I was  aston- 
ished at  the  ignorance  of  the  masters,  the  total  absence  of 
teaching,  and  the  devotion  of  the  boys  to  cricket  and 
hockey.  Rugby  was  no  better.  A knowledge  of  German 
was  an  enormous  advantage  to  me.  I could  read  all  the 
editions  of  the  classics  which  were  closed  books  to  the 
ordinary  boy,  and  only  reached  him  through  the  medium 
of  some  master  who  happened  to  have  studied  German, 
and  such  a person  was  rare  indeed  in  the  sixties.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  advantages  which  the  German  education 
gave  me,  separated  me  from  other  boys  and  gave  me  a 
superiority  which  was  not  likely  to  make  me  welcome  in 
their  society.  I was  never  bullied,  I was  always  too  high  up 
in  the  school  for  that,  but  I was  always,  more  or  less,  an 
alien.  I was  as  much  separated  from  the  other  boys  as  if  I 
had  been  of  a different  colour.  My  German  education  pre- 
vented me  from  gaining  the  advantages  which  were  to  be 
acquired  from  an  English  education. 
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The  tragedy  that  befell  Rugby  when  Temple  left  to 
accept  a bishopric  is  worth  a brief  reference  here.  Temple- 
was  a sturdy  Liberal  and  found  his  duties  as  head  master 
consistent  with  aiding  the  cause  of  Liberalism  by  action 
and  speech  whenever  and  wherever  he  could.  This  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  Governing  Body,  which  was  largely  com- 
posed of  Tory  Warwickshire  squires.  Temple  resigned  the 
head  mastership  in  December  1869,  after  having  held  the 
office  for  eleven  years,  to  become  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
they  found  the  opportunity  a good  one  for  appointing  a 
head  master  as  unlike  him  as  possible.  His  name  was  Dr 
Hayman.  He  succeeded  ere  long  in  reducing  the  school  to 
a melancholy  state;  there  was  no  discipline,  little  teaching, 
and  the  numbers  were  rapidly  falling,  and  the  old  tradi- 
tions were  neglected  or  destroyed.  Hayman  refused  to 
recognize  the  right  of  the  under  masters  to  succeed  to  a 
boarding-house  when  it  should  fall  vacant,  and  alleged  in 
one  instance  on  a vacancy  occurring  that  such  a right  had 
not  been  officially  recognized.  There  had  been  an  occasion 
under  Goulburn  where  the  right  was  not  at  first  recog- 
nized, but  subsequently,  upon  the  protest  of  the  under 
masters,  Goulburn  conceded  the  point.  Hayman  disclosed 
to  the  Governing  Body  only  that  part  of  the  transaction 
which  supported  his  action.  Temple  had  become  Chair- 
man of  the  Governing  Body  and  was  naturally  distressed 
to  see  the  ruin  of  the  school  he  had  recreated.  Things 
became  so  desperate  that  Hayman  was  dismissed  in  Decem- 
ber 1873,  to  take  effect  in  April  1874.  Both  politics  and 
religion  became  mixed  up  in  the  quarrel.  Hayman  filed  a 
Bill  in  Chancery  to  restrain  the  Governing  Body  from 
carrying  out  his  dismissal.  It  would  have  been  disastrous 
to  the  school  if  the  whole  quarrel  had  been  thrashed  out 
under  the  elaborate  procedure  of  a Bill  in  Chancery;  the  : 
Governing  Body  therefore  decided  to  demur  to  the  prayer 
of  the  Bill.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  say  that,  assuming  all 
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the  allegations  in  the  Bill  to  be  true,  you  have  in  law  no 
temedy  because  you  hold  office  at  the  will  of  the  Govern- 
ing Body  and  have  no  right  to  complain  if  they  dismiss 
you.  The  demurrer  came  before  Vice-Chancellor  Malins. 
The  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  were  Glasse,  Q.C.;  John 
Pearson,  Q.C.,  afterwards  a Judge;  Morgan  Howard  and 
H.  A.  Giffard;  and  for  the  defendants,  Cotton,  Q.C., 
afterwards  the  well-known  Lord  Justice,  Horace  Davey, 
C.  Bowen  and  Ilbert,  the  last  three  Rugby  men  and  all 
distinguished  lawyers.  I was  reading  at  the  time  as  a pupil 
in  Davey’s  Chambers,  and,  of  course,  these  proceedings 
created  very  great  interest.  Temple  prepared  with  his  own 
hand  a long  affidavit.  This  was  a most  naive  document,  in 
which  the  good  bishop  poured  forth  all  his  feelings  and 
disclosed  everything  he  had  done  to  save  the  school  of 
his  affections.  Happily,  as  the  defendants  demurred,  no 
evidence  could  be  used,  but  everybody  felt  that  if  this 
affidavit  had  been  put  upon  the  file  the  enemy  would  have 
had  cause  to  rejoice. 

The  case  came  on  for  argument  in  March  1874.  Temple 
came  into  Court  to  hear  what  was  said,  and  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  invited  him  to  take  a seat  on  the  Bench  by  his 
side.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  but  it  was  indiscreet  of 
Temple  to  do  so,  as  it  gave  Glasse  the  opportunity  of 
making  a violent  attack  on  him  on  the  lines  that  if  he 
thought  by  sitting  by  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  side  he  could 
intimidate  Counsel  or  prevent  them  from  exposing  the 
iniquitous  conduct  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Governing  Body  he  did  not  know  the  Bar  of  England. 
After  this  outburst  from  Glasse,  Temple  appeared  no  more 
in  Court. 

At  the  end  of  a long  and  exhaustive  argument  in  which 
in  the  manner  of  the  old  Chancery  Bills  every  case  in  the 
remotest  way  bearing  on  the  subject  in  debate  was  cited, 
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the  Vice-Chancellor,  on  March  21, 1 874,  decided  in  favour 
of  the  demurrer,  and  Rugby  was  saved.  The  school  gradu- 
ally returned  to  its  former  eminence  under  the  suave  and 
capable  head  mastership  of  Jex-Blake,  himself  a Rugby 
master  of  my  time.  The  wags  used  to  say  that  the  Rugby 
masters  had  had  the  hammer  of  the  Lord  and  were  now  to 
have  the  hat-brush  of  the  Lord. 

After  his  dismissal  Hayman  received  the  living  of  Ald- 
ingham  from  Disraeli,  and  subsequently  became  involved 
in  certain  matters  of  Company  promotion,  and  the  world 
heard  of  him  no  more. 

My  education  was  not  limited  to  the  learning  I could 
obtain  at  Rugby.  My  father  was  a Liberal,  and  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  utilitarian  philosophy  of  the  two  Mills, 
James  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  father  and  son.  He  was  also  a 
personal  friend  of  the  latter.  He  consulted  J.  S.  Mill  as  to 
the  course  of  reading  which  I ought  to  pursue,  and  received 
from  him  a most  elaborate  letter  of  advice.  I do  not  know 
what  became  of  the  letter;  it  was  most  interesting  not  only 
as  containing  a system  of  philosophy  but  also  as  exhibiting 
the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world  of  the  philosopher 
who  could  imagine  that  a boy  of  thirteen,  wholly  ignorant 
of  philosophy,  could  usefully  browse  upon  the  dry  tomes 
of  Locke,  Reid,  Stewart  and  the  two  Mills.  However,  I did 
struggle  with  these  studies  but  found  little  help  in  them. 
J.  S.  Mill  was  very  courteous  to  me  and  gave  me  valuable 
letters  of  introduction  when  I went  to  Paris,  but  I was 
really  too  young  to  get  anything  out  of  the  distinguished 
men  into  whose  society  I was  thrown. 
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IN  November  1866,  I went  up  to  Balliol.  My  contem- 
porary, John  Arthur  Godley,  who  was  head  of  Rugby 
to  my  second,  went  up  at  the  same  time  as  myself.  We  both 
stood  for  the  Balliol  Scholarship;  he  won  an  Exhibition 
and  I was  admitted  as  a Commoner  without  further  exami- 
nation. That  Godley  should  not  have  got  a scholarship  is 
cogent  evidence  that  the  strength  of  Rugby  did  not  lie  in 
the  teaching  of  scholarship.  As  soon  as  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  scholars  he  swept  the  board.  He  won  the 
Hertford  and  the  Ireland  and  many  smaller  distinctions; 
he  was  prevented  from  taking  his  degree  by  an  attack  of 
scarlet-fever.  Later  he  became  private  secretary  to  Mr 
Gladstone,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  was  created  in  1909  Lord  Kilbracken  of  Killegar. 
Some  years  ago  he  published  for  private  circulation  a most 
interesting  volume  of  Reminiscences.  This  was  subse- 
quently given  to  the  world  at  large  with  some  additions 
and  modifications,  but  it  cannot  reproduce  his  personality 
or  the  charms  of  his  conversation. 

Among  other  things  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Body  of  Rugby  School.  He  died,  alas!  just  after  his  eighty- 
fifth  birthday:  '‘mult is  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit , nulli  flebilior 
quam  mi  hi’ 

The  Rugby  of  my  time,  1860-1866,  produced  few  dis- 
tinguished men,  but  I should  like  to  record  one  extra- 
ordinary man,  who  must  have  attained  exceptional  emi- 
nence if  he  had  not  been  cut  off  by  an  untimely  death;  this 
was  Alfred  Barratt.  He  was  at  Balliol  with  me  though  my 
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senior  by  three  years,  and  he  distinguished  me  by  his 
friendship.  He  was  the  most  sociable  of  men,  always  ready 
for  a talk,  a smoke  or  a rubber  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  He  never  seemed  to  want  sleep,  and  he  was  never 
seen  to  do  any  reading,  yet  he  must  have  read  hard.  He  was 
of  moderate  height,  had  a curiously-shaped  head  and  a lift- 
ed eyebrow  which  gave  him  a sort  of  inquiring  expression 
as  much  as  to  say  CI  wonder  what  you  are.’  He  was  a lover  of 
music.  He  had  no  powers  as  an  executant,  but  would  sit  for 
hours  at  the  piano  strumming  to  himself,  and  there  was 
nothing  he  loved  better  than  reading  through  the  score  of 
an  opera,  or  symphony  or  other  composition.  He  took  five 
firsts  at  Balliol;  firsts  in  Mathematical  and  Classical  Modera- 
tions; firsts  in  Mathematical  and  Classical  Greats  and  a first 
in  Law  and  History.  His  firsts  in  Greats  and  in  Law  and 
History  were  the  best  of  his  batch.  I believe  five  firsts  had 
never  been  won  before.  Barratt  had  a memory  which  rival- 
led Macaulay  and  Conington;  he  never  forgot  anything  he 
read,  but  this  colossal  memory  stifled  his  originality  and 
made  his  papers  uninteresting,  and  he  consequently  had 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a Fellowship.  He  took  his 
degree  in  1866  and  won  a Fellowship  at  Brasenose,  but 
not  till  1869.  He  went  to  the  Chancery  Bar.  His  reputation 
preceded  him  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  have  a great 
career,  and  this  he  certainly  would  have  had  if  he  had  lived. 

In  1881,  at  the  suggestion  of  J.  A.  Godley,  then  Secre- 
tary to  Mr  Gladstone,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Oxford.  Here  he  seemed  to  have  got  a task 
which  was  too  much  even  for  his  great  powers;  at  least  he 
complained  of  overwork,  but  this  was  probably  due  to  an 
attack  of  small-pox  which  visited  him  and  left  him  with 
an  insidious  brain  disease.  I walked  home  with  him  one 
night  from  Chambers  when  he  was  in  full  life  and  spirits, 
and  in  three  weeks  he  was  dead. 
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In  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  he  is  referred  to 
-as  a philosophical  writer,  which  may  come  as  a surprise  to 
some  of  his  old  friends,  if  there  are  any  of  them  now  living. 
This  description  is  due  to  a book  he  published  in  1869 
•called  Physical  Ethics , which  so  far  as  I remember  was 
in  favour  of  the  scientific  materialistic  explanation  of  the 
universe.  It  showed  that  he  had  not  fallen  under  the  influ- 
ences of  Balliol  either  in  the  direction  of  Jowett  or  Green. 

When  I went  to  Balliol  in  1866  the  College  had  a body 
of  tutors  who  were,  with  one  exception,  distinguished 
men.  That  exception  was  Woollcombe.  I believe  he  was  a 
good  classical  scholar.  He  had  in  his  rooms  those  little 
German  editions  of  all  the  classics,  all  of  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  read.  He  was  also  a devout  man  and  desired 
to  inspire  his  pupils  with  the  old  pious  creed  of  the  ortho- 
dox church.  He  was  my  tutor.  He  tried  to  influence  his 
pupils  by  meetings  with  them,  generally  called  ‘Scram- 
bles.’ At  the  head  of  the  Balliol  tutors  were  Jowett  and 
T.  H.  Green.  How  great,  yet  how  unlike!  When  I consider 
that  I had  the  benefit  of  the  teaching  of  Temple,  Jowett  and 
Green,  the  three  greatest  upholders  of  the  ideal  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  I must,  indeed,  count  myself  lucky. 
Temple  to  inspire  the  growing  boy,  Jowett  to  check  him 
and  throw  him  back  upon  himself,  and  Green  to  give  him 
the  key  of  truth.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  to  an  outsider  the 
power  of  Jowett.  He  was  a person  with  a cherubic  face;  he 
always  wore  a white  tie  and  a trim  swallow-tail  coat  with 
pepper-and-salt  trousers.  His  voice  was  somewhat  high- 
pitched  and  staccato  in  utterance.  He  was  difficult  of  access 
in  the  sense  that  though  he  listened  readily  he  made  no 
suggestions  of  his  own.  He  used  to  invite  the  freshmen  to 
breakfast,  and  those  breakfasts  were  a terrible  strain  upon 
our  conversational  faculties.  What  Jowett  really  liked  was 
a rowdy  undergraduate  who  would  talk  cricket  or  football 
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or  horses  without  shame  or  shyness.  But  in  the  absence  of 
such  a promoter  of  conversation  these  functions  were  a 
dreary  business.  I remember  one  of  these  breakfasts  when 
Churton  Collins  was  there.  He  was  another  Balliol  man 
with  an  extraordinary  memory  and  in  later  years  very  dis- 
tinguished in  literature.  A deadly  dullness  had  fallen  upon 
the  table ; the  voice  of  Churton  Collins  was  heard  saying,, 
‘Master,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  reaction  on  character?’’ 
A silence  more  solemn  still  fell  upon  the  table,  relieved  by 
the  voice  of  the  Master  saying,  ‘I  don’t  know  what  you 
mean.’  Jowett  was  a past  master  of  the  snub  direct,  and  a 
very  good  thing  it  was  for  most  of  the  men  to  whom  it  was 
administered.  But  his  wit  was  often  cruel,  as  when  he  asked 
the  Balliol  scholar,  who  took  him  a copy  of  iambics, 
whether  he  had  any  talent  for  mathematics.  I need  not  try 
to  recall  many  specimens  of  Jowett’s  wit,  but  one  I must 
mention  here,  because,  though  it  was  made  public  property 
long  ago,  it  will  bear  repetition.  Farrar,  a Harrow  master, 
afterwards  head  master  of  Marlborough  and  later  Canon 
and  Archdeacon  of  Westminster  and  finally  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury, had  recently  published  a Life  of  Christ.  Those  who 
have  read  Farrar’s  Eric , or  Little  by  Little  can  imagine  the 
sort  of  stuff  it  would  be — and  was.  Farrar  was  complaining 
to  the  Master  that  he  had  received  little  or  nothing,  in  fact 
only  £30  for  his  Life  of  Christ ; to  which  the  Master  replied, 
‘Yes,  but  the  other  fellow  only  received  thirty  pieces  of 
silver.’  This  is  surely  one  of  the  most  happy,  one  of  the 
most  cruel  retorts  ever  made.  It  passes  the  test  of  Aristotle, 
< TvXXoyKr/ubv  It  suggests  an  inference. 

Jowett  was  made  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford 
in  1855.  His  appointment  gave  rise  to  a contest  which 
caused  some  interest  at  the  time.  Henry  VIII  had  created 
three  Professorships  in  the  University  of  Oxford — He- 
brew, Divinity  and  Greek — at  a salary  of  £120  a year  for 
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the  three.  The  duty  of  paying  these  salaries  had  been  taken 
over  by  Christ  Church.  The  salaries  of  the  Professorships 
of  Hebrew  and  Divinity  had  been  raised  to  a proper  figure, 
but  when  Jowett  became  Professor  of  Greek  his  salary 
remained  at  the  ridiculous  figure  of  £40  a year.  Obviously 
there  was  something  wrong  here.  The  deeds  creating  the 
endowments  had  been  lost  and  Christ  Church  was  not 
willing  to  make  any  presumption  in  favour  of  the  Greek 
Professor  or  to  do  anything  but  give  him  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  his  strict  rights.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
therefore,  was  to  discover  the  lost  deeds  creating  the  Pro- 
fessorships. This  task  was  undertaken  by  Charles  Isaac 
Elton,  formerly  a member  of  Balliol  and  then  a Fellow  of 
Queen’s.  Elton  was  a learned  Real  Property  lawyer  of  the 
old  school,  specially  interested  in  the  antiquarian  side  of 
the  law  and  familiar  with  the  treasures  of  the  Record  Office. 
The  documents  of  Henry  VIII’s  reign  had  not  at  that  time 
been  indexed,  or  even  examined,  and  were  in  a chaotic 
condition.  They  were  kept  in  huge  sacks  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  search  through  them  to  find  any  particular  docu- 
ment. Elton  used  to  describe  how  he  went  to  the  Office 
with  a Record  Agent  who  could  read  the  old  writings,  and 
had  a sack  of  deeds  brought  to  him,  which  the  Record 
Agent  proceeded  to  read  out.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room 
was  Professor  Brewer,  a supporter  of  the  other  side,  also 
with  a Record  Agent  and  a sack  of  deeds.  Elton  was  not 
very  long  before  he  came  upon  the  documents  he  was 
seeking,  but  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  enemy  could 
not  safely  be  trusted  with  them,  and,  having  regard  to  the 
odium  theologicum  then  raging,  he  was  very  likely  right; 
therefore,  instead  of  proclaiming  his  find  then  and  there, 
he  took  a note  of  the  documents  and  read  on  for  some  time 
so  as  not  to  give  the  enemy  a clue.  He  then  went  out,  leav- 
ing the  Professor  still  hunting. 
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Elton’s  find  established  the  stipend  of  the  Professor  of 
Greek.  The  documents  showed  that  lands  originally  of 
small  value  had  been  conveyed  for  the  support  of  the  three 
Professors,  and  that  the  increasing  rents  of  these  lands 
were  applicable  to  the  endowment,  so  that  the  stipend  of 
the  Greek  Professor  had  become  something  like  £400  or 
£500  a year.  The  Master  had  been  Professor  for  ten  years 
before  he  was  awarded  in  1865  a salary  of  £500  a year.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  paid  anything  for  arrears 
due  from  1855  to  1865. 

The  Master  performed  the  duties  of  his  Professorship  of 
Greek  by  translating  Plato  and  Thucydides  into  popular 
language  for  the  general  reader.  In  doing  this  he  was  not 
free  from  mistakes,  and  ‘ Jowler’s  howlers’  became  a topic 
of  amusement  in  the  college.  To  correct  this  failing  the 
Master  obtained  the  services  of  a shy,  shrinking  Balliol 
scholar,  one  Forbes,  known  to  fame  by  the  Balliol  lines: 

“Oh!  if  you  please  my  name  is  Forbes; 

The  Master  of  Balliol  me  absorbs 
Me  and  many  other  mes 
In  his  great  Thucydides.” 

By  his  efforts  and  those  of  others  later  editions  of  the 
translations  were  deprived  of  the  interest  that  attaches  to 
the  earlier  ones,  and  though  improved  as  literary  works, 
are  diminished  in  value  as  curiosities. 

The  Master  lectured  on  Thucydides  in  college  to  Balliol 
men.  I used  to  go  to  these  lectures.  Jowett  could  never 
remember  my  name,  and  when  he  wanted  to  put  me  on  to 
construe  instead  of  naming  me  he  looked  steadily  at  me 
and  said,  ‘Will  you  go  on?’  I,  as  steadily,  looked  in  the 
opposite  direction  or  glued  my  eyes  on  the  page.  The 
Master  was  too  shy  to  ask  my  name  and  never  succeeded 
in  putting  me  on,  somewhat  to  the  amusement  of  the  class. 
He,  as  Professor  of  Greek,  also  lectured  to  the  University 
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on  Thucydides,  and  to  these  lectures  I also  went.  I had 
studied  the  subject  with  some  care  by  reading  Arnold, 
Poppo,  Classen  and  others,  and  expected  light  on  difficul- 
ties which  these  commentators  had  left  obscure,  but  when 
the  Master  came  to  one  of  my  problems  his  only  solution 
was,  £A  very  corrupt  passage.’  He  was  very  likely  right,  but 
it  was  not  inspiring  to  the  inquiring  student.  He  also  lec- 
tured in  College  on  Political  Economy.  These  lectures 
consisted  of  readings  out  of  Wilhelm  Meister  and  Carlyle 
and  Ruskin  and  others  of  a similar  kind.  They  were  inter- 
esting, but  it  was  difficult  to  see  where  the  Political 
Economy  came  in.  He  also  invited  questions,  and  when 
someone  asked  him  what  the  relation  was  between  supply 
and  demand  he  replied  in  his  gentle  staccato  voice,  ‘Well, 
you  know  the  world  is  a very  large  place.’ 

The  Master  dearly  loved  a peer,  and  he  was  quite  right, 
for  he  desired  to  influence  for  good  those  who  were  likely 
to  exercise  a great  power  in  the  world,  but  if  he  loved  a 
peer  he  loved  also  any  men  of  distinguished  ability  who 
came  under  his  notice  and  required  help.  His  kindnesses 
were  innumerable,  and  though  his  means  were  not  great 
he  never  spared  expense  when  it  might  do  good.  But  not 
only  did  he  like  to  influence  those  highest  in  position  and 
those  who,  though  wanting  in  position,  had  brilliance  of 
intellect,  his  kindness  extended  to  every  member  of  the 
College.  I was  just  an  ordinary  undergraduate,  likely  to  do 
what  was  expected  of  every  Balliol  man,  yet  the  Master 
was  extraordinarily  kind  to  me.  He  was  not  my  tutor;  per- 
haps he  felt  that  as  my  tutor  was  a nonentity  he  ought  to 
take  a special  interest  in  me,  and  he  did.  I could  enumerate 
many  little  acts  of  kindness;  for  instance,  when  I was  read- 
ing for  Greats  he  made  me  take  him  papers  in  Greek  His- 
tory, and  though  his  knowledge  of  Greek  History  was  as 
sketchy  as  his  lectures  on  Thucydides  or  Political  Eco- 
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nomy,  the  extraordinary  kindness  of  the  act  aroused  a 
boundless  sense  of  gratitude.  The  personal  intercourse 
with  the  man,  a closer  insight  into  his  unselfish  benevo- 
lence, his  love  for  the  College,  the  great  purity  of  his  life 
did  more  for  me  than  his  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  way 
of  answering  examination  questions,  though  those  were 
very  useful.  I cannot  recall  that  the  Master  ever  made  to  me 
an  observation  about  philosophy.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  read  Hegel,  but  he  never  mentioned  him.  He  gave 
me  the  impression  of  being  afraid  of  Green,  not,  of  course, 
of  Green  the  man,  who  was  his  staunch  friend  and  devotee, 
but  of  Green  the  philosopher  and  teacher.  Perhaps  he  dis- 
liked the  positive  teaching  of  Green  and  the  risk  he  ran  by 
turning  men  aside  from  the  ordinary  philosophy  of  the 
day.  Green  sometimes  complained  of  the  younger  men 
that  they  did  not  show  for  the  Master  the  veneration  that 
he  himself  and  his  contemporaries  gave  him.  He  once 
spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  and  explained  that  we  had  not 
known  the  Master  in  his  great  days;  perhaps  that  is  so* 
though  Jowett  was  only  forty-nine  when  I first  went  to 
Balliol.  But  a life  of  devotion  like  his  soon  wears  a man  out. 
We  were  critical  of  the  Master,  but  it  was  not  a hostile  but 
an  affectionate  criticism,  and  we  had  the  highest  venera- 
tion for  him. 

A good  illustration  of  the  Master’s  personality  is  to  be 
found  in  his  relation  to  Arnold  Toynbee.  Arnold  was  a 
member  of  a talented  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  most 
of  whom  were  friends  of  mine.  I did  not  know  Arnold 
personally,  but  his  elder  brother  is  an  intimate  friend  and 
I have  his  permission  to  reproduce  here  the  story  I am 
about  to  tell.  Arnold  was  a pupil  of  a Pembroke  man 
called  A.  B.  Beavan,  and  was  persuaded  by  him  to  matricu- 
late as  a Commoner  at  Pembroke  in  January  1873.  Arnold’s 
inclinations  were  towards  the  study  of  history  and  political 
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philosophy  for  which  Pembroke  afforded  no  facilities.  In 
November  1 873  he  stood  for  the  Brackenbury  Scholarship 
at  Balliol,  which  was  intended  for  historical  students;  he 
did  not  win  the  scholarship,  but  he  was proxime  accessit  and 
was  offered  rooms  at  Balliol.  He  naturally  desired  to  take 
up  this  advantageous  offer  and  to  migrate  from  Pembroke 
to  Balliol.  This  he  could  not  do  without  the  consent  of  the 
Master  of  Pembroke,  who  refused  it;  thereupon  Jowett 
advised  an  appeal  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  then 
the  Marquess  of  Salisbury.  A petition  was  presented  to  the 
Marquess,  but  he  supported  the  Master  of  Pembroke  and 
the  appeal  failed.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  after 
these  efforts  Jowett  would  have  allowed  the  matter  to 
drop,  but  he  had  the  welfare  of  Arnold  too  much  at  heart 
to  allow  that,  and  he  was  also  desirous  of  securing  a pro- 
mising alumnus  for  the  College.  Therefore,  after  looking 
into  the  University  Statutes  on  the  matter  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  Arnold  severed  his  connection  with  the 
University  for  a year  he  was  entitled  at  the  end  of  that  time 
to  join  any  College  he  pleased;  he  therefore  advised  him  to 
take  his  name  off  the  books  of  Pembroke  and  become  a 
member  of  Balliol  at  the  end  of  a year,  and  in  the  meantime 
he  invited  him  to  stay  as  the  Master’s  guest  in  Balliol  Col- 
lege. This  plan  was  successful,  but  it  naturally  roused  hos- 
tility in  Pembroke  and  in  those  who  considered  that  to 
retain  a promising  undergraduate  against  his  will  was 
more  important  than  to  afford  that  undergraduate  a proper 
opportunity  for  developing  his  talents.  Arnold  Toynbee 
took  his  name  off  the  books  of  Pembroke  and  at  the  end  of 
a year  he  became  a member  of  Balliol.  Unhappily  he  died 
young,  but  not  before  he  had  achieved  a great  measure  of 
that  success  which  the  Master  foresaw  and  was  active  in 
promoting. 

After  I had  gone  down  to  take  up  the  study  of  law  I 
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called  on  the  Master  one  day,  when  I was  in  Oxford,  to  ask 
him  his  opinion  as  to  my  future  career;  a question  which  it 
was  known  he  liked  to  be  asked.  In  reply  to  his  inquiries  I 
told  him  I had  just  written  a compilation  on  The  Construc- 
tion of  Wills,  to  which,  possibly  mistaking  my  meaning,  he 
replied,  ‘Don’t  bother  your  head  about  the  freedom  of  the 
will.’  Advice  good,  but  suggestive  of  a timid  philosopher. 

Another  story  illustrates  the  sagacious  administration 
of  the  College  under  the  guidance  of  the  Master.  There  had 
been  a heavy  fall  of  snow  and  a lot  of  foolish  under- 
graduates seized  the  opportunity  to  snow  up  the  ante- 
chapel,  and  it  was  not  an  unamusing  sight  to  see  the  dismay 
of  the  Dons  when  they  arrived  next  morning  for  chapel  to 
find  their  entry  barricaded  by  piles  of  snow.  The  culprits 
were  somewhat  alarmed  as  to  what  would  be  done  to  them. 
A notice  was  put  up  inviting  them  to  give  themselves  up; 
they  did  not  do  so,  and  nothing  more  happened,  but  the 
cost  of  repairing  the  ante-chapel  was  distributed  over  the 
whole  college,  and  the  amount  payable  by  each  man  was 
entered  in  his  battels,  and  whenever  there  was  the  slightest 
fall  of  snow  an  army  of  scavengers  was  summoned  to  clear 
every  sign  of  it  from  the  College  Quads  and  there  was  an 
entry  in  every  man’s  battels  to  cover  the  cost.  By  this  means 
the  good  sense  of  the  College  was  made  a controlling  force 
over  the  unbridled  high  spirits  of  the  more  riotous 
members. 

The  Master  was  gifted  with  great  wit,  and  when  he 
became  famous  it  was  customary  to  attribute  to  him  almost 
every  saying  produced  in  Oxford  and  even  elsewhere. 
Sometimes  sayings  have  been  attributed  to  him  which  he 
could  not  have  uttered.  A good  example  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  a recent  book  of  Memoirs  where  it  is  stated  that 
Jowett,  when  asked  by  some  enemy  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  stated  his  willingness  to  sign  forty  if  they  wished. 
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Jowett  would  not  have  said  this.  It  destroys  the  real  wit  of 
the  answer  which  was,  ‘Oh,  yes,  give  me  a pen.’  The 
Master  would  not  have  cast  contempt  upon  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  or  wounded  the  feelings  of  his  interlocutor 
by  a slur  on  them.  In  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
it  is  said  of  Theodore  Hook  when  he  went  up  to  Oxford 
and  was  asked  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  he  replied, 
‘By  all  means,  forty  if  you  like.’  The  answer  is  characteristic 
of  Hook;  the  Master  would  not  have  made  it. 

There  were  at  Balliol  in  my  time  several  great  men. 
The  greatest  of  them  was  Thomas  Hill  Green.  He  was  born 
in  1 836  and  died  in  1 882  before  his  life’s  work  was  accom- 
plished. Of  ordinary  height,  with  a fine  forehead  and  deep- 
seated  brown  eyes,  he  was  not  otherwise  remarkable  in 
appearance  and  beyond  his  fine  eyes  there  was  nothing  to 
reveal  the  spiritual  fire  that  burned  within  him.  He  went 
to  Balliol  in  1 8 5 5 with  Jowett  as  his  tutor.  He  took  a second 
in  Moderations,  a first  in  Greats  and  a third  in  Law  and 
History.  He  became  a Fellow  of  Balliol  in  i860.  In  July 
1871,  he  married  Miss  Charlotte  Symonds,  a sister  of  one 
of  his  oldest  friends,  John  Addington  Symonds;  a mar- 
riage which  brought  him  the  greatest  happiness.  I had  two 
special  links  with  Green.  He  was  connected  with  the 
family  of  Dr  Vaughan,  of  Harrow,  and  so  was  I by  the 
marriage  of  an  aunt  with  a brother  of  Dr  Vaughan.  He 
was  also  a Rugby  boy  under  Goulburn.  He  recognized 
these  links  and  was  always  very  friendly  to  me  after  I went 
up  to  Balliol.  He  was  a great  walker  and  knew  the  Oxford 
country  intimately,  and  he  occasionally  took  me  for  a walk. 
He  never  talked  of  the  problems  that  probably  exercised 
his  mind  and  certainly  perplexed  mine,  but  his  knowledge 
of  the  country  made  these  walks  very  pleasant,  and  the 
association  with  a man  so  simple  and  yet  so  inspired  with 
the  divine  afflatus  was  elevating.  Green  had  not  the  tongue 
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of  a ready  speaker.  In  the  lecture-room  instead  of  sitting 
in  the  rostrum  he  always  sat  in  a chair  outside  it.  He  did 
not  read  his  lectures  but  spoke  what  he  had  to  say  and 
framed  his  sentences  as  he  went  on,  but  he  did  so  slowly 
and  with  difficulty.  It  used  to  be  said  of  him  that  he  tied  his 
legs  round  his  neck  and  put  his  boots  down  his  throat,  and 
that  was  the  impression  he  gave,  but  it  was  truth  coming 
painfully  to  the  birth  as  you  watched,  and  the  impression 
made  on  the  hearers  was  profound.  I have  said  that  the 
utterance  was  slow,  but  it  was  not  so  slow  that  an  ordinary 
listener  could  take  down  the  words  at  length,  though  my 
old  friend,  S.  A.  Bennett,  who  was  atBalliolwithme,  could 
write  fast  enough  to  take  the  lectures  verbatim.  He  let  me 
use  his  notebooks  as  I believe  I was  the  only  person  who 
could  read  his  handwriting.  From  them  I was  able  to  study 
the  lectures  more  carefully.  These  were  never  published, 
but  if  these  notebooks  still  exist  the  lectures  could  easily  be 
reproduced  from  them.  The  subject  was  MilPs  Logic.  It 
was  a book  much  read  at  the  time  and  much  relied  on  by 
the  sensational  school  of  Philosophy  deriving  from  Locke 
and  Hume.  It  has  been  said  that  the  task  of  Philosophy  is 
to  explain  the  world  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  to  think 
over  again  the  thoughts  of  the  Creative  Spirit,  and  make 
them  a living  presence.  Green  first  stated  the  problem  and 
then  showed  by  an  elaborate  analysis  how  sensationalism 
failed  to  explain  it,  or,  if  it  does  explain  it,  does  so  only  by 
covertly  introducing  the  spirit  which  it  sets  out  to  explain 
away.  Those  who  followed  the  argument  and  accepted  it 
were  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  turn  back  and 
dig  a deeper  foundation  for  their  philosophy.  I have  said  I 
started  in  life  equipped  with  all  the  weapons  of  sensational- 
ism in  metaphysics  and  utilitarianism  in  ethics.  Green’s 
lectures  proved  the  mistake  of  this  way  of  thinking.  When 
I took  to  him,  one  day,  an  essay  which  disclosed  my  change 
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of  views,  I believe  he  was  both  surprised  and  gratified, 
though  his  only  comment  was,  eSo  you  have  come  to  that.’ 
Green’s  teaching  seems  but  a little  thing,  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  turned  back  the  whole  of  a generation 
from  the  paths  of  materialism  to  a spiritual  outlook  it  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  his  teaching. 
Green  did  not  make  me  a philosopher,  I could  not  aspire 
to  that  high  calling,  but  he  did,  once  for  all,  stamp  out  the 
shallow  philosophy  of  the  day,  and  point  out  to  me  the  way 
to  higher  things.  He  was  not  alone  in  his  philosophical 
outlook;  there  was  Wallace  at  Merton,  who  died  an  un- 
timely death.  A volume  of  his  philosophical  essays  was 
published  and  was  admired  by  the  students  of  that  time. 
There  was  also  at  Merton  F.  H.  Bradley,  who  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  and  published  many  works  of  learning. 
Then  there  was  Edward  Caird,  a friend  of  Green  and  my- 
self, afterwards  Master  of  Balliol.  To  Caird  I went  one 
Long  Vacation  to  attend  his  lectures  on  Philosophy.  It  was 
a sort  of  Scotch  reading  party  without  any  connection 
between  the  tutor  and  the  pupils  in  the  way  of  hospitality 
or  intercourse.  The  lecture-room  was  the  only  bond,  and 
very  good  the  lectures  were. 

Caird  and  Green  thought  the  same  thoughts,  but  they 
thought  them  in  a very  different  manner.  Caird’s  lectures 
were  a pleasing  literary  exercise;  Green’s,  once  understood, 
were  a possession  for  ever.  Caird  saw  no  difficulties  any- 
where; Green  shirked  no  difficulty  and  by  hard  thinking 
himself  set  his  hearers  to  think.  Caird  made  everything  so 
easy  that  he  roused  suspicion;  Green  grappled  with  all  the 
difficulties,  and  when  his  lead  had  been  followed  to  the  end 
a conclusion  was  reached  which  could  not  easily  be  dis- 
placed. 

Green  did  not  limit  himself  in  his  relation  to  his  pupils 
to  the  dryness  of  a lecture.  During  my  time  at  Balliol  he 
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gave  two  addresses  on  the  general  outlook  on  life.  These 
were  epoch-making  to  their  hearers  and  roused  that  enthu- 
siasm in  the  acceptance  of  his  teaching  which  the  lectures 
alone  were  not  intended  to  rouse.  They  were  published 
soon  after  they  were  delivered  by  the  urgent  request  of  the 
hearers.  Like  Jowett,  Green  was  a student  of  Hegel,  and 
like  Jowett  he  never  mentioned  Hegel’s  name.  This  is  a 
curious  fact,  but  he  did  a greater  service  to  the  wakening 
intellects  of  his  day  by  persuading  them  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  popular  philosophy  and  thus  forcing  them  to  dig 
deeper  or  reconstruct  a world  for  themselves,  than  he 
could  have  done  by  treating  of  the  hard  doctrine  of  Hegel. 
Perhaps  that  is  why,  though  Green  was  great  as  a philoso- 
pher, there  is  no  philosophy  of  Green.  He  did  not  supply 
his  pupils  with  thought,  but  he  made  them  think;  he  did 
not  give  them  philosophy  but  he  made  them  philosophise. 

Of  the  followers  of  Green  there  was  Richard  Lewis 
Nettleship,  who  wrote  what  he  in  his  unassuming  way 
called  a Memoir  of  him;  Bernard  Bosanquet,  who  became 
a 'Philo soph  von  Fach ,’  and  by  a study  of  whose  writings 
probably  the  best  information  can  be  obtained  as  to  the 
lines  of  Green’s  thought;  and  A.  C.  Bradley,  afterwards 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford. 

Green  joined  with  T.  G.  Grosse  in  publishing  an  edition 
of  Hume’s  Philosophical  Works  for  which  he  wrote  an  In- 
troduction containing  an  elaborate  criticism  of  Hume’s 
philosophy.  Hume  is  a delightful  writer,  and  to  read  Green’s 
analysis  of  his  philosophy  affords  a pleasure  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  sport.  The  method  here  pursued  is  like  that  of 
the  lectures.  Hume  starts  out  with  the  intention  of  material- 
ising the  spiritual  or  of  reducing  the  spiritual  to  the 
material.  Green  shows  that  at  every  step  he  assumes  the 
existence  of  what  he  desires  to  explain  away.  It  is  like  the 
man  who,  when  asked  if  he  was  an  atheist,  said,  T am, 
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thank  God.’  Some  criticism  has  been  made  upon  Green’s 
editing  an  edition  of  Hume  in  order  to  refute  him,  but 
what  more  useful  thing  could  have  been  done  for  those 
who  were  swept  away  by  Hume’s  materialism  and  could 
not  find  a weapon  of  their  own  to  defeat  it.  Green’s  works 
were  collected  after  his  death  under  the  editorship  of  R.  L. 
Nettleship.  He  was  one  of  Green’s  most  intimate  friends, 
and  his  Memoir  contains  a careful  exhaustive  sketch  of  the 
man  and  his  philosophy.  All  lovers  of  Green  welcomed 
the  biography.  Nettleship  was  impressed  with  his  own 
inferiority,  quite  without  justification,  and  for  this  reason 
the  Memoir  is  pitched  in  a subdued  and  depressing  key, 
without  any  of  the  enthusiasm  which  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  character  and  philosophy  of  Green  might  have 
produced,  but  the  more  the  Memoir  is  studied  the  more  it 
will  be  found  to  give  a true  picture  of  the  man  and  the 
philosopher. 

The  collected  works  of  Green  do  not  include  his  Prole- 
gomena of  'Ethics , one  of  his  most  interesting  essays, 
where  he  does  for  ethics  what  he  has  already  done  for 
metaphysics  by  showing  that  the  moral  world  cannot  be 
understood  without  presupposing  a spiritual  basis. 
Green’s  Life  was  also  written  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  it  was  an  excellent  piece  of  work  by  the  editor, 
.Leslie  Stephen;  but  that  Stephen,  who  was  a Cambridge 
man  and  a disciple  of  Mill  and  utilitarianism,  should  have 
been  chosen  to  write  the  biography  of  an  Oxford  man  who 
spent  his  life  in  controverting  sensationalism  and  utili- 
tarianism is  curious. 

R.  L.  Nettleship  was  the  youngest  of  a band  of  brothers, 
all  talented  and  some  not  without  genius.  I knew  them  all 
except  the  eldest,  who  was  Professor  of  Latin  at  Oxford. 
Another  was  a master  at  Mill  Hill  School.  He  had  less  of 
the  family  talent  and  was  looked  upon  by  the  others  with 
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a critical  eye.  They  used  to  assemble  at  their  mother’s 
house  in  London,  and  it  was  delightful  to  see  the  old  lady, 
sitting  at  the  head  of  her  hospitable  table  surrounded  by 
her  devoted  sons.  Jack  (John  Trivett)  was  the  second  of 
these  sons;  he  was  born  in  1841;  he  had  been  trained  as  a 
solicitor  and  had  become  the  managing  clerk  of  a leading 
firm  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields;  but  he  was  touched  by  the 
divine  afflatus  and  he  could  not  resist  the  call  of  Art.  He 
threw  up  the  law  and  studied  successfully  at  Heatherleys 
and  at  the  Slade  School.  When  I first  knew  him  he  had  a 
studio  in  Stanhope  Street,  Euston  Road.  There  we  became 
friends  and  had  long  talks  about  ‘mind  and  art  and  labour 
and  the  changing  mart.’  He  was  a complete  Bohemian, 
wandering  about  the  streets  at  times  without  a hat  and 
occasionally  taking  a stroll  in  Regent’s  Park  barefooted. 
His  head  was  full  of  schemes  to  be  carried  out  in  black  and 
white.  He  had  conceived  an  album  in  which  one  of  the 
designs  represented  a circle  of  young  men  and  maidens 
dancing  round  a fallen  statue  of  Love  in  a classical  scene. 
One  maiden,  as  she  dances,  touches  with  the  tip  of  her  toe 
the  heart  of  the  fallen  Love,  and  he  leaps  into  life  at  her 
touch.  The  idea  was  not  fully  worked  out  but  it  promised 
great  beauty.  There  were  other  sketches  on  the  same  high 
flight  of  imagination,  and  the  artist  was  skilful  in  assisting 
the  lack  of  his  pencil  by  the  eloquence  of  his  tongue.  I 
entered  into  a compact  for  the  purchase  of  the  album  of 
sketches.  I supplied  as  much  as  I could  for  models  but  the 
sketches  never  approached  completion.  There  was  a beauti- 
ful drawing  of  ‘The  Wooing  of  the  Wind,’  which  showed 
iEolus  embracing  a maiden,  which  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  have  been  part  of  my  album  and  is  now  the 
property  of  my  friend  William  Toynbee,  but  that  is  all  so 
far  as  I know.  The  artist  was  sometimes  commonplace. 
One  theme  of  which  he  was  fond  was  Proserpine  in  a 
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chariot  visiting  her  mother  with  the  flowers  of  spring,  but 
this  was  altered  and  improved  until  it  became  mechanical 
and  the  car  a gilded  theatrical  chariot.  There  were  wild 
conceptions  not  supported  by  beauty  of  demonstration. 
Later,  Jack  studied  wild-life  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  and 
had  several  successful  shows  of  strange  birds  and  beasts  in 
pastel.  Whether  he  was  a great  animal  painter  is  open  to 
argument.  He  painted  a picture  of  an  aged  lion  greater  than 
life  wandering  on  the  edge  of  a precipitous  cliff,  his  eyes 
dimmed  by  some  terrible  disease,  shepherded  by  a small 
troop  of  hyenas  waiting  for  him  to  fall  over.  It  is  pitiful  to 
look  upon  but  of  doubtful  reality.  Could  a lion  be  found  on 
what  is  like  a Cornish  cliff  or  could  it  suffer  from  this  sort 
of  calamity?  There  were  other  animal  pictures  almost  as 
painful  though  many  were  of  great  beauty.  There  was  a 
black-and-white  sketch  which  was  called  ‘The  Sons  of  the 
Gods  saw  the  Daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair.’  It 
was  promising,  but  the  artist  tired  of  it  before  it  was  fin- 
ished. Then  there  was  ‘The  Wedding  Night.’  The  bride  has 
married  the  wrong  man;  the  ghost  of  the  true  lover  pre- 
sents a warning  figure  on  the  bed  while  the  husband 
struggles  with  the  bride  at  an  open  window  with  stormy 
clouds  scudding  along  a moonlit  sky.  Many  of  the  artist’s 
pastels  belonged  to  his  brother,  Edward  Nettleship,  the 
oculist,  and  at  one  time  hung  in  his  house  at  Haslemere. 
Kettering,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  Nettleship,  had 
also  produced  another  artist  of  distinction,  Alfred  East, 
R.A.,  and  when  East  died  in  1913  an  art  gallery  was 
founded  there  in  his  memory.  William  Toynbee,  who  was 
a friend  of  both  East  and  Nettleship,  wrote  a sonnet  for 
the  opening  of  the  gallery.  Until  lately  there  were  only 
three  of  Nettleship’s  pictures  there.  Recently  Dr  Paget 
Toynbee,  the  Dante  scholar  and  brother  of  William,  left 
the  gallery  Nettleship’s  pastel  ‘The  Travelling  Bear,’  and 
it  is  hoped  his  example  may  be  followed  by  others. 
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Jack  Nettleship  married  the  daughter  of  a Mr  Hinton, 
a well-known  London  surgeon,  who  interested  the  men  of 
his  day  by  a book  called  The  Mystery  of  Tain  and  other 
speculative  works.  She  became  a very  successful  theatrical 
dressmaker  and  must  have  contributed  largely  to  the  com- 
mon fund.  They  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  became 
Mrs  Augustus  John.  A friend,  one  autumn,  gave  Jack  a 
day’s  hunting,  but  it  turned  out  a misfortune.  He  was 
thrown  and  suffered  a fracture  of  the  arm,  which  was  badly 
set  and  caused  him  much  pain  for  a long  time  and  greatly 
interfered  with  the  pursuit  of  his  art.  Jack  also  disting- 
uished himself  in  literature  by  Essays  on  Robert  Browning’s 
Poetry  (Macmillan,  1868)  and  the  Art  of  Morland. 

Edward  Nettleship  was  a leading  oculist  of  his  day.  He 
was  a Comtist  not  only  so  far  as  the  metaphysical  theory 
went  but  also  as  regards  the  religious  cult.  His  consulting 
rooms  were  closely  hung  with  portraits  of  the  Comtist 
worthies.  He  couched  Mr  Gladstone  for  cataract.  I con- 
sulted him  but  before  I was  ripe  for  operation  he  had  re- 
tired and  gone  to  live  at  Haslemere.  In  his  house  there  he 
had  a large  square  room  which  was  full  of  pictures  of 
animals  by  his  brother  Jack,  and  after  his  niece  had  mar- 
ried Augustus  John  he  had  commissioned  from  the  latter 
pencil  portraits  of  himself  and  his  wife.  I went  over  to 
Haslemere  one  day  to  see  these  portraits,  and  when  I asked 
to  see  them  I was  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had  torn  his 
own  up  and  thrown  it  into  the  fire.  He  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised when  I told  him  very  few  people  could  afford  to 
tear  up  sketches  precious  as  bank-notes  and  burn  them. 
Still,  he  kept  the  sketch  of  Mrs  Nettleship.  It  did  not  strike 
me  as  a very  good  likeness  but  it  was  a charming  drawing, 
and  probably  the  destroyed  sketch  would  have  been  a. 
valuable  possession. 

Richard  Lewis  Nettleship  was  the  youngest  of  the  family 
and  perhaps  also  its  most  eminent  member,  but  the  exami- 
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ners  in  Greats,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  University  and 
of  Balliol,  of  which  he  was  a scholar,  were  only  able  to 
give  him  a Second  Class.  This  failure  caused  great  excite- 
ment among  the  friends  of  Balliol,  and  it  was  even  sug- 
gested at  the  time  that  there  had  been  some  unfairness  on 
the  part  of  the  examiners  inspired  by  their  dislike  of  the 
new  philosophy,  but  it  was  incredible  that  an  examiner 
could  be  found  to  prejudice  the  future  of  a candidate  by 
giving  him  a class  below  his  deserts,  though  those  who 
knew  R.  L.  Nettleship  could  very  well  imagine  that  he 
might  be  guilty  of  recklessness  which  might  prevent  the 
best-intentioned  examiners  from  giving  him  more  than  a 
second.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  knew  Nettleship 
also  knew  that  he  was  competent  to  win  a first  class  if  he 
chose  to  take  the  trouble.  However  that  may  be  Balliol 
soon  compensated  him  by  electing  him  a Fellow  and  Tutor. 
Nettleship  and  I were  friends  and  in  the  Long  Vacation 
of  1871  he  and  I made  a pilgrimage  to  Bonn  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  Professor  Schaarschmidt.  The  Professor  was 
lecturing  on  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Works  of  Plato 
and  on  the  History  of  Philosophy.  We  called  on  the  Pro- 
fessor to  obtain  his  leave  to  attend  his  lectures  and  were 
surprised  at  the  unwillingness  he  showed  to  admit  us.  He 
said  we  should  have  to  pick  up  the  lectures  in  the  middle 
when  half  their  interest  was  over,  and  when  he  found  we 
were  unmoved  by  this  plea  and  bar  he  said  his  lectures 
were  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  this  would  be 
too  early  for  us,  and  when  he  found  that  this  did  not 
frighten  us  away  he  reluctantly  consented.  When  we  at- 
tended at  seven  next  morning  we  found  an  empty  class- 
room into  which  one  single  student  drifted  as  it  approached 
7.15,  and  precisely  at  the  quarter  the  Professor  entered  in 
a broad-brimmed  straw  hat  which  he  cast  down  on  the 
table  in  front  of  him,  and  before  the  clock  had  finished 
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striking  the  quarter  he  was  well  in  the  middle  of  his  first 
sentence.  He  should  have  been  glad  of  his  English  listeners 
though  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  unwilling  that  we 
should  see  the  barrenness  of  his  audience.  I do  not  remem- 
ber much  of  the  lectures  but  my  impression  is  that  they 
justified  their  European  reputation  and  were  well  worth 
our  early  rise.  When  they  were  over  Nettleship  and  I went 
on  to  Berchtesgaden,  a charming  spot  in  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,  where  we  passed  our  time  in  reading  and  walking 
about.  From  there  we  went  up  a neighbouring  hill  called 
the  Watzmann.  This  was  only  a fatiguing  walk  up  a steep 
hill  with  beautiful  views  on  the  way*  We  were  late  in 
getting  to  the  top  and  it  was  night  before  we  got  far  to- 
wards home.  A violent  storm  came  on  and  we  had  a good 
deal  of  difficulty  in  keeping  to  the  track  and  getting  back 
to  the  hotel,  where  we  arrived  about  three  in  the  morning, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  landlord,  who  had  not  expected 
us  back  for  three  days.  Nettleship  was  a sturdy  climber  and 
marched  at  a steady  pace,  much  faster  than  I could  go.  On 
the  other  hand  he  was  much  more  exhausted  after  the  day’s 
excursion  than  I was.  After  we  had  recovered  from  the 
Watzmann  achievement  we  took  a long  walk  over  the 
Hohe  Aar  to  Bad  Gastein.  It  was  a much  higher  mountain 
but  there  were  no  difficulties — neither  ice,  nor  snow,  nor 
glaciers.  Our  guides  carried  climbing  irons  which  were 
never  used.  We  got  to  the  top  about  eleven  in  the  morning 
and  found  a thin  mist  obscuring  the  view,  and  decided  to 
rest  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  hope  that  it  might  clear,  which 
it  did,  when  to  our  surprise  our  two  guides  said  they  must 
return  home  to  look  after  the  hay,  and  if  we  wanted  to  go 
to  Gastein  we  must  go  alone.  They  refused  to  yield  to  our 
remonstrances,  and  we  had  to  let  them  go,  and  we  started 
in  the  direction  which  they  pointed  out.  Fortunately,  we 
were  successful  in  hitting  the  right  track,  and  at  about 
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seven  in  the  evening  we  reached  Gastein.  There  we  found 
a gathering  of  three  Emperors,  German,  Austrian  and 
Russian,  with  their  suites  on  a terrace  in  front  of  their 
hotel,  drinking  coffee  and  smoking  cigars.  We  were  both 
looking  much  the  worse  for  wear;  Nettleship  in  flannel 
trousers,  once  white;  I not  much  better  off  and  both  of  us 
utterly  worn  out.  As  we  passed  we  heard  the  elegant  crowd 
utter  murmurs  of  scorn  and  ‘Englander/  but  we  were  too 
wayworn  to  care  for  anything  but  food,  bath  and  bed.  All 
the  guest-houses  in  Gastein  were  supplied  with  baths  of 
flowing  water  which  had  some  mineral  property,  and  they 
were  certainly  most  refreshing.  The  stream  fell  in  a great 
waterfall  in  the  middle  of  the  village  street,  and  for  the 
first  day  or  two  a newcomer  could  not  hear  himself  speak; 
after  that  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  the  sound. 

Nettleship  was  a very  pleasant  companion.  He  took  the 
ups  and  downs  of  travel  lightly  and  with  humour,  and  he 
was  glad  to  have  his  way  sketched  out  for  him  by  another 
more  familiar  with  the  country.  I do  not  think  we  ever 
discussed  the  question  of  his  degree  or  dealt  with  any  sub- 
ject of  philosophy  or  learning.  He  died  while  mountain- 
eering in  the  Alps,  a bitter  loss  to  all  who  knew  him. 

The  years  I passed  at  Balliol  were  delightful.  One  of  its 
most  attractive  features  was  the  friendships  I made;  not 
many,  but  choice  and  fruitful.  One  of  my  best  friends  was 
A.  G.  C.  Liddell,  known  as  Dol,  an  Eton  man  who  had  a 
talent  for  uniting  a small  group  of  congenial  men  in  an 
enduring  friendship.  He  held  us  together  and  the  tie  so 
constituted  ended  only  with  death.  He  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  first  as  being  our  leader  and  bond  of  union. 
Late  in  life,  to  the  delight  of  his  friends,  he  published  in 
1 91 1 Notes  from  the  Life  of  an  Ordinary  Mortal  which  ranges 
over  a large  store  of  experiences  and  is  very  pleasant  read- 
ing. In  our  coterie  were  several  men  who  afterwards  be- 
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came  eminent.  My  greatest  friend  was  J.  A.  Godley,  after- 
wards Lord  Kilbracken  of  Killegar,  already  mentioned. 
There  was  Bob  (Robert  Threshie)  Reid,  who  got  a demy- 
ship  at  Magdalen  and  asked  for  leave  to  resign  it  in  order 
to  stand  for  a Balliol  scholarship  but  was  refused;  he  re- 
signed, nevertheless,  and  stood  for,  and  obtained  a Balliol 
scholarship.  He  afterwards  attained  the  Woolsack  and 
became  Lord  Loreburn.  With  him  I had  fortunate  rela- 
tions from  the  first.  After  I had  gone  to  the  Bar  he  led  me 
in  a case  in  which  we  appeared  for  Sir  Villiers  Stanford 
against  a firm  of  publishers.  I do  not  remember  the  point, 
but  it  turned  on  the  construction  of  an  Agreement.  Reid 
was  very  busy  that  day  and  was  not  able  to  appear  until  I 
had  finished  the  case  and  got  a verdict,  when  he  came  rush- 
ing into  Court  and  was  much  pleased  at  the  result.  There 
was  no  particular  virtue  in  my  conduct  of  the  case,  but  it 
strengthened  the  tie  between  us. 

Then  there  was  Kenneth  Muir-Mackenzie,  afterwards 
Lord  Muir-Mackenzie;  he  was  a remarkable  man,  though  I 
doubt  whether  his  abilities  will  ever  be  adequately  known. 
Those  who  liked  him,  and  they  were  many,  liked  him  im- 
mensely; those  who  hated  him,  and  they  were  more,  did  so 
with  a full  cordiality  of  hate,  a sure  sign,  perhaps,  of  a 
vigorous  personality.  He  was  one  of  the  wittiest  of  men, 
but  his  wit  was  of  a biting  and  sarcastic  kind.  Soon  after  he 
left  Oxford  he  became  private  secretary  to  Lord  Selborne, 
and  then,  by  the  valuable  services  he  rendered,  created  for 
himself  the  hitherto  unknown  office  of  Permanent  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  he  held  under  a succes- 
sion of  Lord  Chancellors  down  to  1915,  when  he  was 
created  a peer.  Mackenzie’s  period  of  office  included  the 
time  of  the  war  upon  innumerable  legal  abuses  and  the 
creation  of  a new  world  in  the  new  Law  Courts.  He,  with 
the  approval  of  his  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being. 
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annexed  to  himself  a host  of  dead  or  dying  offices  without 
the  emoluments.  He  must  have  held  more  offices,  mostly 
of  a shadowy  kind,  than  any  contemporary.  When  the 
Labour  Party  came  into  office  in  1924  to  the  great  surprise 
of  all  his  friends  he  allowed  himself  to  be  made  a Lord  in 
Waiting.  This  post  was  again  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Labour  Government  of  May  1929.  He  died  in  1930. 

Then  there  was  George  Farwell,  afterwards  Lord  Jus- 
tice Farwell,  a Rugby  boy  whom  I knew  better  afterwards 
at  Balliol  and  the  Bar.  It  was  to  his  recommendation  that  I 
owed  the  publication  of  my  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Construc- 
tion of  Wills. 

Then  there  were  Francis  Richard  Round  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  ‘Fuzzy’  H.  M.  Linds  ell  of  the  Education  Office, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  Arthur  Powys  Vaughan,  a constant 
puzzle  to  all  his  friends.  He  was  the  son  of  the  well-known 
Brighton  clergyman  and  he  was  the  best  dressed  man  of 
his  time  in  London.  No  one  could  ever  understand  how  he 
managed  to  do  it.  He  joined  the  60th  Rifles,  but  was  there 
only  a short  time.  He  married  a charming  lady,  a daughter 
of  Mario,  the  great  tenor,  and  reappeared  among  his 
friends  with  the  modest  salary  of  an  Inspector  of  Factories, 
but  elegant  as  ever  in  his  dress.  He  did  not  live  long,  and 
his  many  friends  remember  him  as  a delightful  companion, 
but  also  as  a riddle  that  was  never  solved. 

This  little  band  met  twice  a year,  in  the  summer  and  in 
the  winter.  In  the  summer  we  took  an  eight-oar  boat  and 
rowed  on  the  river,  finishing  up  with  a dinner  at  Skindles. 
In  the  winter  we  dined  together;  when  we  were  young  we 
went  to  the  Cheshire  Cheese  with  its  historic  dinner  of 
beefsteak  pudding,  which  mine  host  attended  in  person 
to  serve,  distributing  to  each  man  a piece  of  top  crust  and 
bottom  crust,  a lark,  an  oyster,  and  a piece  of  beefsteak 
with  the  appropriate  fat.  Then  followed  hot  apple  tart  on 
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cold  plates  and  luscious  marrow  bones  washed  down  by  a 
steaming  bowl  of  punch.  Long  churchwardens  followed 
with  tobacco  from  Dr  Johnson’s  tobacco  pouch  which 
consisted  of  a pewter  bowl.  This  Gargantuan  feast  was  all 
very  well  for  lusty  youth,  but  we  could  not  for  long  keep 
up  this  heavy  banquet,  and  we  soon  fell  away  to  lighter 
repasts  at  the  Blue  Posts  in  Cork  Street  or  some  Club 
which  provided  a good  dinner.  A bowl  of  punch  was  aban- 
doned and  we  fell  back  upon  indifferent  and  expensive 
champagne.  This  small  society  not  only  provided  pleasant 
pastime;  those  who  attained  high  office  often  had  the  duty 
of  filling  posts  with  emolument,  and  they  never  forgot 
their  Balliol  associates  if  there  was  any  one  available.  In 
this  connection  I may  mention  a small  piece  of  work  which 
fell  my  way  through  my  friend  Liddell. 

When  he  first  came  up  to  London  to  tackle  the  hard 
work  of  the  Bar,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  a Commission 
that  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  wickedness  of 
the  unreformed  Corporations  which  had  remained  outside 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act.  He  was,  in  his  turn,  en- 
titled to  appoint  a clerk  under  him  to  be  the  ‘maid  of  all 
work’  to  the  Commission,  write  letters,  make  appoint- 
ments, see  callers,  summon  witnesses  and  settle  their  ex- 
penses and  generally  do  the  thousand  and  one  things  re- 
quired by  such  a Commission.  The  clerkship  carried  a 
small  salary,  and  Liddell  suggested  to  me  that  I might  as 
well  become  his  clerk  and  get  the  money.  I gladly  assented 
and  a very  amusing  and  interesting  time  I had.  I knew 
nothing  of  the  conditions  of  the  appointment  (nobody 
ever  gives  you  any  information  in  these  cases,  or  at  any 
rate  none  was  given  in  those  days).  One  day  I found  my- 
self summoned  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  to  at- 
tend at  Burlington  House  for  an  examination  as  to  my 
qualifications  for  the  clerkship.  I had  lately  left  Balliol 
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after  taking  a double  first,  followed  by  a Fellowship  at 
Wadham,  and  very  much  fancied  myself  for  my  attain- 
ments with  all  the  swagger  of  youth.  However,  I attended 
at  the  appointed  day  and  was  there  received  by  an  elderly 
person  of  a somewhat  snuffy  appearance,  who  proceeded 
to  dictate  to  me  a piece  of  English  prose — I suppose  to  test 
my  capacity  of  spelling.  I remember  I had  one  or  two  dif- 
ferences with  my  examiner  as  to  the  spelling  of  certain 
words,  wherein  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  book,  and  I 
maintained  that  the  spelling  of  the  book  was  not  the  only 
spelling,  and  we  agreed  to  differ.  Then  I had  to  do  some 
sums  in  arithmetic,  followed  by  an  exercise  in  precis- 
writing and  a short  story.  The  whole  thing  was  too  ludi- 
crous for  words  and  was  the  occasion  of  numerous  gibes 
by  my  friends  as  I was  supposed  to  be  bound  straight  for 
the  Woolsack,  but  that  was  not  yet.  However,  I passed  the 
examination  and  became  a full-fledged  Civil  Servant. 

The  Commission  was  decidedly  entertaining;  a lot  of 
ancient  Boroughs  of  trifling  importance  had  remained  out- 
side the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  and  were  still  allowed 
to  carry  on  their  old  abuses  and  to  manage  or  mismanage 
their  properties  which  were  mostly  of  small  value,  for  their 
own  benefit.  They  often  had  considerable  land  and  inter- 
est in  pieces  of  old  silver,  such  as  maces,  here  and  there  a 
valuable  cup,  and  so  on.  My  duty  was  to  write  to  the  prin- 
cipal official  of  each  of  these  unreformed  Corporations 
and  summon  him  to  attend  before  the  Commission  to  give 
evidence  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Borough.  These  sum- 
monses very  much  alarmed  the  officers  concerned  and  they 
used  to  come  in  great  anxiety  to  see  me  and  inquire  what 
was  going  to  be  done  to  them.  I used  to  comfort  them  by 
telling  them  that  if  they  made  a full  disclosure  probably 
nothing  would  happen.  The  Commission  was  a Conserva- 
tive body  appointed  by  a Conservative  Government  under 
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the  Conservative  chairmanship  of  Sir  Lewis  Cave,  and 
probably  had  been  appointed  to  protect  the  fraudulent 
members  of  these  Corporations  against  being  called  to  ac- 
count for  their  misdeeds.  This  was  indeed  the  result 
though  these  members  went  through  some  unpleasant 
moments  and  I,  with  the  exaggerated  standards  of  morality 
of  ignorant  youth,  did  not  spare  them. 

One  of  my  duties  was  to  assess  their  expenses.  The  per- 
sons summoned  had  inflated  ideas  about  this — to  begin 
with  they  generally  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  entitled 
to  large  remuneration  for  giving  evidence  at  all.  Five 
guineas  a day  was  the  lowest  fee,  and  they  were  much  dis- 
gusted to  find  that  they  were  expected  to  give  evidence 
upon  a matter  of  national  importance  without  any  special 
remuneration  unless  they  happened  to  be  experts  on  the 
matters  to  which  their  evidence  related.  Travelling  ex- 
penses were  a constant  bone  of  contention.  Everybody 
expected,  of  course,  to  have  first-class  fare  allowed,  what- 
ever class  he  travelled  by.  Even  on  that  basis  it  was  not 
always  possible  to  obtain  a correct  account,  but  the  Com- 
mission was  armed  with  a well-thumbed  ABC  with  which 
these  accounts  could  be  checked.  Some  witnesses  did  not 
ask  for  travelling  expenses  at  all,  but  they  were  few.  My 
practice  was  to  ask  whether  travelling  expenses  were  ex- 
pected, and  if  the  answer  was  ‘Yes/  as  it  generally  was, 
then  to  ask  how  much.  As  a rule,  first-class  return  fares 
were  asked,  but  if  on  inquiry  it  turned  out  that  the  witness 
had  travelled,  as  he  generally  had,  third  class,  he  was  some- 
what disgusted  when  he  was  only  allowed  that  amount. 
The  opinion  I formed  was  that  the  sense  of  public  spirit 
and  public  honesty  was  not  highly  developed  among  the 
lower  middle  class  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  of  the  last 
century. 

Aldeburgh  was  one  of  the  unreformed  Corporations, 
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and  this  Commission  was  the  occasion  of  introducing  me 
to  a large  number  of  interesting  persons  amongst  whom 
were  the  distinguished  members  of  the  family  of  M.  V. 
Newson  Garrett,  the  Mayor  (distinguished  in  several  cases 
upon  opposite  sides  of  burning  questions  of  the  day),  some 
of  whom  became  great  friends  of  mine.  Mr  Garrett  was 
like  a sea-faring  man  with  a long  white  beard  and  a ruddy 
face.  When  in  Gower  Street  one  day  he  found  the  Road 
Authorities  had  taken  up  the  granite  slabs  with  which  the 
street  was  paved.  These  he  bought  and  sent  down  to  Alde- 
burgh,  by  sea,  and  with  them  built  a house  on  the  cliff 
facing  the  sea,  which  he  called  Gower  House.  He  also 
built  a number  of  other  houses  on  the  sea  front  and  dis- 
tributed them  among  his  large  family.  On  another  occa- 
sion he  paid  a visit  to  Doulton’s  pottery  works  in  Lambeth 
and  there  bought  at  a modest  price  a large  consignment  of 
pots  and  jars,  all  slightly  damaged.  With  these  he  adorned 
the  houses  he  had  built  and  the  visitors  to  Aldeburgh  were 
much  puzzled  to  know  where  these  large  decorative  pieces, 
which  did  not  disclose  their  imperfections  without  close 
study,  had  come  from. 

Aldeburgh  was  a very  healthy  spot  on  the  fringe  of  the 
East  Coast.  Its  frequenters  soon  established  what  became 
almost  a first-class  golf  course  and  its  success  as  a busy 
health  resort  was  secure. 

When  I was  called  to  the  Bar  it  was  not  necessary  to  pass 
any  examination  or  go  in  for  any  course  of  education  in 
English  or  any  other  law,  Roman  or  otherwise,  in  fact 
Roman  law  was  quite  unnecessary  to  the  study  of  English 
law.  Very  soon  after  I was  called  I was  made  a lecturer  in 
Real  Property  law  by  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  at 
a handsome  salary,  so  I came  in  for  another  useful  wind- 
fall to  help  me  on  my  way.  Among  the  pupils  who  attended 
my  lectures  I had  a very  curious  person.  He  was  sent  to 
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England  by  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  to  secure  the  re- 
dress of  a grievance  which  a Gold  Coast  chieftain  raised 
against  the  British  Government.  He  was  himself  training 
for  the  church  and  his  trip  to  England  was  to  combine 
theological  studies  with  a petition  to  the  Treasury  for  a 
redress  of  the  wrongs  to  his  chieftain.  He  was  literally  as 
black  as  your  hat,  not  the  rich  brown  colour  of  the  negro 
but  blue-black  all  over.  He  was,  of  course,  called  Old  King 
Cole  and  was  received  with  extraordinary  kindness  and 
hospitality  in  England.  Mr  Gladstone  invited  him  to  stay 
with  him,  and  Dean  Liddon,  among  others,  showed  him 
hospitality.  He  had  composed  a petition  to  the  Treasury 
setting  forth  the  wrongs  of  his  chief  with  great  fluency  and 
in  flowery  language  and  the  Treasury  and  everybody  else 
before  whom  he  laid  his  griefs  were  duly  impressed  and  I 
believe  the  wrongs  were  righted.  Then  came  the  question, 
what  was  King  Cole  himself  to  do?  The  study  of  theology 
did  not  seem  congenial  to  him  so  he  decided  to  go  to  the 
Bar,  and  to  that  end  came  to  my  Real  Property  lectures.  He 
listened  with  a great  deal  of  attention  and  much  note  taking 
but  he  had  the  mind  of  a child  and  could  no  more  take  in 
the  difficult  problems  of  real  property  law  than  could  a 
child.  The  matter  was  complicated  by  a great  affection 
which  he  conceived  for  me  and  which  I found  somewhat 
embarrassing.  He  used  to  send  me  peacocks’  feathers  and 
native  slippers  embroidered  in  leather,  and  other  native 
products  which  his  friends  from  time  to  time  sent  him.  I 
was  obliged  to  draw  the  line  when  he  brought  me  his 
monthly  remittances  in  bills  of  exchange  for  discount. 
How  it  happened  I do  not  know  but  in  due  course  of  time 
he  was  called  to  the  Bar  after,  I suppose,  passing  an  exami- 
nation. He  was  capable  of  absorbing  a good  deal  of  super- 
ficial learning  but  he  was  quite  incapable  of  anything  more 
than  skin  deep.  In  course  of  time  the  delights  and  tempta- 
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tions  of  London  life  proved  too  much  for  him  and  he  came 
into  collision  with  the  police.  We  got  up  a small  subscrip- 
tion in  order  to  send  him  back  to  his  native  land,  but  he 
refused  to  go  because  he  said  he  could  not  do  without  the 
Saturday  Review  and  The  Spectator  on  Saturday  mornings,  so 
we  let  him  stay;  but  it  was  a mistake,  for  not  long  after- 
wards he  had  a still  more  serious  collision  with  the  police, 
and  we  decided  he  must  go  home  whether  he  liked  it  or 
not.  So  again  a subscription  was  got  up  and  proper  steps 
were  taken  to  see  him  on  board  and  in  a fair  way  to  his  own 
country,  and  we  heard  of  him  no  more.  While  he  was  in 
London  he  actually  received  one  or  two  briefs  in  small 
Police  Court  cases  which,  with  a certain  amount  of  coach- 
ing, he  was  able  to  conduct  without  discredit,  but  that  is 
not  enough  to  provide  a living  at  the  Bar. 

My  record  in  Honours  was  considered  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify me  in  becoming  a candidate  for  a Fellowship,  and  as  at 
this  time  a Fellowship  at  Wadham  was  offered  for  compe- 
tition I decided  to  stand  for  it.  For  three  consecutive  years 
Fellowships  had  fallen  vacant  at  Wadham  and  had  been 
filled  by  Balliol  men.  These  were  Patrick  Henderson, 
afterwards  Warden  of  Wadham;  Ernest  Myers,  a poet  of 
distinction  and  brother  of  the  better-known  Frederick 
Myers;  and  Herbert  Richards,  a very  distinguished  scholar. 
Wadham  is  a delightful  place;  it  was  built  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  history  of  its  building  has 
been  written  by  one  of  its  most  eminent  sons,  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Graham  Jackson,  R.A.,  who  was  responsible  for 
some  of  the  later  architecture  of  the  University.  The  charm 
of  the  college  was  that  it  was  built  all  within  twenty-one 
years  in  the  best  period  of  Jacobean  architecture.  The 
Fellows’  garden  was  small  but  an  ideal  place  for  study  and 
contemplation.  It  had  in  my  time  a very  fine  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  which  was  destroyed  by  a severe  winter.  There 
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was  also  a walk  along  a grey  wall  which  was  full  of  quaint 
and  curious  plants  and  herbs  planted  by  former  Fellows. 
The  Warden  had  a large  garden,  but  his  emoluments  did 
not  enable  him  to  cultivate  it  adequately  and  it  was  mostly 
laid  down  in  grass.  The  city  walls  ran  round  a portion  of  it. 
The  College  had  long  been  connected  with  the  evangelical 
clergy,  but  this  was  not  the  Founder’s  intention.  He  was  an 
enlightened  man;  for  instance,  his  statutes  did  not  impose 
celibacy  upon  his  Fellows,  though  this  restriction  was  soon 
placed  upon  them.  John  Wilkins,  D.D.,  who  was  Warden 
from  1648  to  1659,  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Royal 
Society,  whose  Oxford  branch  met  in  the  Warden’s  lodg- 
ings. The  bond  with  the  evangelical  clergy  was  very  much 
loosened  by  the  unexpected  phenomenon  that  Wadham 
became  the  home  of  Comtism.  Congreve,  Beesley,  Bridges, 
Frederick  Harrison,  all  leading  Comtists  and  of  a sufficient 
intellectual  distinction  to  galvanize  that  uncongenial  philo- 
sophy, so  unsuited  to  the  English  mind,  into  a temporary 
popularity  in  England.  From  another  point  of  view  Wad- 
ham  was  also  attractive;  the  Hall  was  well-shaped  and 
pleasant  for  dining,  the  service  excellent,  and  there  was  a 
cellar  of  wine  which  could  not  be  beaten  anywhere  in  Ox- 
ford. It  was  particularly  rich  in  1 847  Port  and  when  I went 
down  I was  able  to  buy  a large  quantity  of  this  precious 
vintage  at  half  a crown  a bottle,  as  the  habit  of  drinking 
wine  had  almost  died  out  in  Oxford,  and  as  a Fellow  I was 
entitled  to  drink  it  at  cost  price,  2s.  a bottle.  There  were 
other  rare  wines  in  the  cellar,  many  of  which  could  not  be 
identified  by  even  the  oldest  of  the  College  servants  and 
wasted  away  through  old  age. 

For  the  Wadham  Fellowship  there  were  formidable 
competitors,  amongst  others  J.  A.  S.  Cotton,  afterwards 
the  editor  of  The  Academy , and  Arthur  Cordery,  a Rugby 
contemporary  of  mine,  who  had  gone  up  to  Oxford  as  a 
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Scholar  of  Lincoln.  The  examination  took  place  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  term  and  immediately  after  it  Cordery  and 
I set  off  to  row  down  the  river  to  London.  We  reached 
Sonning  on  a Sunday  morning  and  I got  out  of  the  boat  to 
see  if  I could  get  a Sunday  newspaper.  I was  successful  and 
there  found  my  own  name  as  elected  to  the  Wadham  Fel- 
lowship. This  made  it  rather  awkward  for  Cordery,  but 
when  he  heard  of  my  success  he  was  as  pleased  as  if  he  had 
got  the  Fellowship  himself;  a true  token  of  friendship. 

Cordery  was  always  a great  friend  of  mine.  There  was 
something  of  genius  about  him.  He  had  the  gift  of  poetry 
and  while  he  was  at  Rugby  many  of  his  translations  of 
Greek  choruses  were  ‘sent  up’  and  approved  by  the  head 
master’s  special  commendation.  He  was  unkempt  and  un- 
tidy in  his  person,  and  a razor  never  violated  the  virginity 
of  his  beard,  but  he  was  withal  lovable  though  shy  and 
difficult  in  society.  He  went  to  the  Chancery  Bar  and  be- 
came, that  fatal  thing  for  success  at  the  Bar,  a law  reporter 
on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  unauthorized  Law  Reports.  He 
also  wrote  a book  on  Solicitors,  which  passed  into  a second 
edition. 

When  I joined  the  band  of  Wadham  Fellows  the  College 
had  not  long  emerged  from  the  old  system  of  appointing 
Fellows  from  members  of  the  College,  who  held  their 
Fellowships  so  long  as  they  remained  unmarried  as  prizes 
without  performing  any  duties.  I will  mention  two  or  three 
results  of  this  system.  One  of  them  I will  call  R.  He  had 
rooms  in  College  overlooking  the  Fellows’  garden  where 
he  lived  year  in,  year  out,  among  a valuable  library  of  his 
own.  He  was  tall  and  slim,  with  stray  wisps  of  grey  hair 
carefully  brushed  down  over  a weird  head.  He  used  to  dine 
regularly  at  high  table,  but  he  never  spoke  to  anyone  un- 
less he  was  spoken  to,  but  if  anyone  wanted  some  obscure 
information,  a date  or  a fact,  R.  could  always  supply  it. 
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Though  he  did  not  speak  to  anyone  it  was  obvious  that  he 
was  alive  to  all  that  went  on,  because  he  could  be  heard 
muttering  observations,  only  too  audible,  about  speakers 
of  whom  he  disapproved.  He  also  had  a habit  of  expressing 
his  emotions  by  violently  hitting  his  knuckles  with  the 
back  of  his  knife,  so  that  one  expected  to  see  the  blood 
spurt,  but  it  never  did.  He  had  at  one  time  given  lectures  in 
College,  but  he  had  long  ago  given  up  everything  of  that 
kind.  He  attained  a great  age  and  died  in  his  rooms,  and 
probably  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  his  Fellowship  gave 
him  enough  to  live  upon.  When  he  died  I happened  to  be 
the  Bursar.  He  left  the  College  his  library  and  a sum  of 
money.  It  was  only  with  great  difficulty  and  after  long  delay 
that  I succeeded  in  getting  the  legacies. 

Another  result  was  even  more  remarkable.  I will  call 
him  E.  He  used  to  come  up  once  a year  to  the  College 
meeting.  He  was  most  courteous,  with  a gentle  manner  and 
affable  in  conversation.  One  year,  when  the  lean  years  were 
at  their  worst  and  Fellowships  were  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb  I received  a somewhat  peremptory  demand  from  a 
Colonel  who  was  E.’s  brother,  rebuking  the  College  for 
the  inadequacy  of  the  Fellowship  and  demanding  that  his 
brother’s  Fellowship  at  any  rate  should  be  paid  on  the 
former  liberal  footing.  It  then  turned  out  that  E.  was  living 
in  a pauper  lunatic  asylum  from  which  he  was  let  out  to 
come  to  the  College  meeting,  and  that  E.’s  Fellowship  was 
paid  to  the  Colonel,  who  applied  some  of  it  to  the  main- 
tenance of  his  brother  and  kept  the  rest  of  it  for  himself.  I 
had  not  then  acquired  the  experience  I subsequently  gained 
as  Master  in  Lunacy,  or  I might  have  taken  a serious  view 
of  the  Colonel’s  action.  It  must  be  admitted  that  E.  himself 
seemed  perfectly  happy  and  wanted  nothing  better  than  to 
return  to  his  asylum  when  the  College  meeting  was  over. 
Another  of  these  curious  freaks  who  appeared  at  College 
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meetings  and  at  no  other  time  was  X.  He  lived  in  lodgings 
in  Oxford  Terrace,  Paddington.  At  one  time  he  used  to 
earn  a living  by  teaching,  but  as  he  got  old  he  lost  this  occu- 
pation. His  Fellowship  fell  to  a very  small  sum  and  he  had 
nothing  else  to  live  upon.  He  had  two  beautiful  deer 
hounds  which  he  used  to  take  out  for  walks.  His  landlady 
was  devoted  to  the  old  man,  and  when  he  fell  upon  evil 
days  she  must  have  spent  money  of  her  own  in  keeping 
him  from  want  and  in  maintaining  his  two  big  dogs.  He 
died  a pauper  and  we  had  to  bury  him  and  pay  the  trifling 
debts  he  left.  He  had  been  engaged  for  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  writing  a History  of  the  World,  of  which  an  enor- 
mous manuscript  was  found  after  his  death.  One  of  us 
examined  these  papers  but  they  proved  quite  worthless 
and  had  to  be  destroyed.  There  were  others  who  became 
Fellows  under  the  old  system.  I will  only  mention  two 
more:  A.  Stowe  and  Sir  Thomas  Graham  Jackson.  The 
first  was  a Rugby  boy,  though  before  my  time,  but  he  kept 
up  his  connection  with  Rugby  and  I made  his  acquaintance 
there  and  found  in  him  a kind  friend  when  I became  a 
Fellow.  He  became  a solicitor  and  afterwards  went  back  to 
Wadham  and  did  valuable  work  for  the  University  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  Chest.  He  lived  to  a great  age. 
He  was  somewhat  of  a collector  and  he  had  many  old  paint- 
ings to  which  he  was  fond  of  attributing  great  names,  such 
as  Correggio  or  Titian,  and  when  he  found  I had  a house 
in  London  he  from  time  to  time  insisted  on  lending  me  one 
or  two  of  the  Correggios  or  Titians  and  was  not  very 
anxious  to  take  them  away  again.  But  he  had  some  beauti- 
ful old  Dutch  Masters,  which  he  was  not  so  anxious  to  part 
with.  When  his  brother,  who  kept  a small  boys’  school  at 
Petersfield,  in  a very  quaint  old  house  which  had  once  been 
an  inn,  died,  he  took  over  the  management  of  the  school 
in  order  to  assist  his  sister-in-law  and  carried  it  on  under 
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great  difficulties.  The  boys  could  not  understand  his  mys- 
terious ways,  and  they  soon  dwindled  away,  and  Stowe 
lived  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  was  a long  one,  at 
the  little  town  of  Buckingham,  whence  he  used  to  pay  me 
occasional  visits. 

Thomas  Graham  Jackson  was  of  a very  different  stamp. 
He  was  a highly  successful  architect  and  was  rewarded 
with  a baronetcy  for  his  work  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere.  He 
acquired  Eagle  House  at  Wimbledon,  which  had  been  a 
boys’  school  and  was  built  in  a succession  of  styles,  like  so 
many  old  English  houses.  Jackson  restored  it  admirably. 
I remember  a beautiful  spacious  library  that  went  down 
into  a quaint  old  garden  and  there  was  a dining-room  built 
in  the  graceful  style  of  the  eighteenth  century  where  he  and 
his  charming  wife  loved  to  entertain  their  guests.  He  also 
wrote  admirable  books  on  architectural  subjects,  beauti- 
fully illustrated  by  his  delightful  pencil.  I need  only  men- 
tion here  his  travels  in  ‘Dalmatia,  the  Quarnero  and  Istria’ 
and  his  book  on  ‘Wadham  College,  Oxford.’  On  my  first 
marriage  I bought  a piece  of  ground  in  the  Bayswater 
Road,  opposite  Kensington  Gardens,  and  asked  Jackson 
to  build  me  a house.  He  prepared  designs,  but  when  I sub- 
mitted them  to  my  wife  she  was  so  alarmed  at  the  great 
expense  and  the  little  result  that  I threw  up  the  project, 
which  involved  paying  a forfeit  to  get  rid  of  the  land;  the 
moral  of  which  is  do  not  attempt  to  build  a house  unless 
you  have  unlimited  means.  The  old  saying  should  also  be 
remembered.  Tools  build  houses  for  wise  men  to  live  in.’ 
Jackson  was  a delightful  companion,  and  I passed  many 
hours  of  pleasant  and  instructive  talk  in  his  company. 

The  old  Fellows  of  Wadham  were  entitled  to  rooms  in 
College  and  some  of  them  exercised  the  right,  but  as  the 
College  increased  the  rooms  were  badly  needed  and  the 
zealous  and  energetic  Warden  required  all  the  rooms  he 
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could  get  for  undergraduates,  so  this  prerogative  of  a Fel- 
low lapsed  and  generally  the  disappearance  of  the  old  Fel- 
lows cannot  be  regretted. 

Wadham  had  also  connections  with  the  Law. 

William  Draper  Best  (1767-1845)  entered  the  College 
when  he  was  fifteen.  He  sat  in  Parliament  as  a Whig,  be- 
came Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  was 
made  a Peer  as  Lord  Wynford  in  1829.  He  left  an  endow- 
ment to  the  College  of  which  I,  at  that  time  the  only  legal 
member,  had  the  benefit  for  some  years. 

That  prodigy,  Lord  Westbury,  became  a Scholar  of  the 
College  at  the  age  of  fifteen  (1815)  and  a Fellow  in  1 822.  A 
marble  bust  of  him  stands  in  the  Hall. 

Coming  to  the  twentieth  century  two  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  of  the  day  were  Wadham  men,  viz.  Lord  Birken- 
head and  Sir  John  Simon,  and  after  I had  resigned  my 
Fellowship  I was  made  an  Honorary  Fellow  and  shared 
this  distinction  with  these  two  great  lawyers. 

When  I was  elected  a Fellow  of  Wadham  Dr  Benjamin 
Parsons  Symons  was  Warden,  but  before  my  year  of  proba- 
tion was  ended  he  had  retired  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr 
John  Griffiths.  Symons  became  Warden  in  183 1,  retired  in 
1871  and  died  in  1 878.  He  was  for  many  years  Bursar  of  the 
College  and  administered  its  revenues  with  great  success 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  the  Fellows;  the 
Warden  himself  being  entitled  to  four  Fellowships.  But 
the  weak  points  of  his  administration  became  apparent 
when  the  lean  years  came  in  the  seventies  and  eighties,  and 
expensive  repairs  had  to  be  faced  and  heavy  outlay  on  unin- 
sured buildings  incurred.  Symons  was  a rich  man  but  none 
of  his  wealth  came  the  way  of  the  College  when  he  died. 
Dr  Griffiths,  his  successor,  was  a delightful  person  and 
highly  congenial  to  myself.  In  his  later  year  he  lived  in  a 
well-appointed  house  in  St  Giles’s  and  was  possessed  of  a 
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remarkable  cellar  of  wine.  Moreover,  he  was  a collector  of 
prints  and  had  a magnificent  collection  of  Rembrandt 
etchings,  including  one  or  two  unique  impressions.  He 
also  had  a very  rare  set  of  engravings  relating  to  the  Cob 
lege,  which  he  left  to  it  when  he  died,  to  be  kept  in  the 
Warden’s  lodgings.  His  distinction  as  a scholar  rested  upon 
a small  brochure  upon  Greek  accents,  scholarly  but  un- 
pretentious. He  was  succeeded  by  George  Earlam  Thor- 
ley, a devoted  servant  of  the  College  and  for  many  years 
sub- Warden.  He  was  well- versed  in  the  history  of  the  Col- 
lege and  of  the  University,  and  full  of  entertaining  anec- 
dotes. Unhappily,  he  became  very  deaf  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life  and  he  was  also  afflicted  with  cataract,  though  this 
yielded  to  operation.  Thorley  lived  with  a sister  who  was 
almost  as  deaf  as  himself,  so  that  their  guests  were  put  to 
considerable  physical  exercise  in  making  themselves  aud- 
ible to  their  hosts.  But  Thorley  was  unable  to  resign  the 
Wardenship  through  want  of  means,  though  he  ultimately 
agreed  to  do  so  when  the  Fellows  subscribed  to  give  him  a 
sufficient  sum  to  live  upon.  But  he  lived  only  a short  time 
to  enjoy  this  benefaction. 

I had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  the  Bar,  but  it  would  be 
some  time  before  I could  be  called.  In  the  meantime  I 
occupied  myself  by  lecturing  in  the  College.  I also  became 
Bursar,  a task  which  proved  very  difficult  having  regard  to 
the  depressed  condition  of  agriculture.  When  I was  first 
appointed  the  Fellowships  were  about  £400  a year;  during 
my  tenure  of  the  office,  agricultural  depression  caused 
them  to  fall  to  about  £100  a year  each,  and  this  amount 
could  only  be  paid  by  suppressing  some  of  the  Fellowships. 

Many  of  the  farms,  when  they  fell  vacant,  went  out  of 
cultivation  and  could  only  be  used  for  rough  shooting  by 
the  Bursar.  The  Bursarship  was  an  excellent  school  for  the 
education  of  a youthful  lawyer,  and  his  ignorance  was  not 
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likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  College  as  he  was  supported  by 
capable  agents.  Many  of  the  College  farms  were  let  at  low 
rents  with  large  fines,  and  these  fines  were  divided  among 
the  Fellows.  Periodical  cutting  of  timber  also  brought  in 
revenue  which  was  divided  among  the  Fellows,  so  that  in 
some  years  the  emoluments  were  much  larger  than  in 
others.  The  College  was,  in  fact,  managed  on  unsatisfac- 
tory lines,  the  object  being  to  spend  as  little  as  possible  and 
to  have  as  much  as  possible  to  divide.  Consequently,  re- 
pairs were  neglected  and  what  was  more  serious  still,  the 
outlay  on  insurance  was  quite  inadequate.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  farms  and  buildings  for  a proper  sum.  I 
remember  one  case  in  which  a beautiful  old  Jacobean 
manor  house,  some  twelve  miles  from  Oxford  and  after  the 
style  of  the  College  itself,  had  come  to  be  used  as  a farm 
and  was  found  to  be  uninsured.  Fortunately,  we  were  able 
to  insure  it  for  some  £3,000  or  £4,000,  much  less  than  its 
value.  It  was  burned  down,  and  as  there  were  no  fire  en- 
gines accessible  only  the  bare  walls  remained  in  a very 
unsafe  condition.  The  next  morning  at  a very  early  hour 
the  tenant  appeared  in  the  sub- Warden’s  rooms  at  the  Col- 
lege and  reported  the  disaster.  He  was  unconcerned  and 
afterwards  put  in  a claim  for  an  extraordinary  number  of 
hats  and  coats.  His  insurance  company  became  suspicious 
of  his  claim  and  offered  something  like  £10,  which  he  ulti- 
mately accepted.  The  College,  however,  received  the  full 
amount  of  their  insurance,  which  not  only  enabled  them  to 
put  up  a suitable  building  for  the  tenant,  but  also  to  invest 
a large  amount  of  money  which  brought  in  a considerable 
revenue,  so  that  this  fire,  though  it  caused  a serious  loss  to 
architecture,  was  beneficial  to  the  College. 

One  incident  in  connection  with  Wadham  College  is 
worthy  of  record  and  may  serve  as  a caution  to  others. 
One  year  the  College  was  flooded  by  unpleasant  anony- 
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mous  letters  which  were  sent  about  and  the  Dons  were 
determined  to  find  the  culprit.  They,  therefore,  took  the 
opinion  of  a leading  expert  in  handwriting  and  he  identified 
the  handwriting  of  the  letters  as  that  of  a particular  man 
and,  certainly,  upon  looking  at  the  anonymous  letters  and 
the  handwriting  of  the  inculpated  individual  there  was  a 
strong  prima  facie  case  against  him.  I was  then  at  the  Bar 
and  the  College  took  my  opinion.  I remembered  the  well- 
known  case  in  which  an  expert  had  sworn  that  the  signature 
to  a Will  was  false  when  soon  afterwards  the  solicitor  who 
drew  the  Will  and  attested  it  and  was  beyond  all  possibility 
of  reproach,  deposed  that  he  had  seen  the  testator  sign  the 
Will;  ever  afterwards  whenever  this  expert  went  into  the 
box  the  first  question  asked  in  cross-examination  was  ‘Do 
you  remember  the  case  of  Jones  v.  Jones?’  And  thereupon 
the  evidence  of  that  witness  at  any  rate  crumpled  up.  I 
therefore  advised  the  College  that  they  must  not  act  on  the 
evidence  before  them.  My  advice  was  not  accepted  and  the 
incriminated  man  was  sent  down.  About  six  months  later 
the  real  culprit  was  found  out  from  his  own  confession. 
The  College  then  consulted  me  as  to  what  they  must  do.  I 
told  them  they  must  appease  the  man  who  had  been  sent 
down  at  all  cost.  They  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  do 
this  by  a pecuniary  payment  and  the  case  never  came  into 
Court. 

I had  intended  to  read  in  Bowen’s  Chambers,  but  when 
the  time  came  he  was  too  busy  to  take  me,  and  he  arranged 
for  me  to  go  to  George  Baugh  Allen  instead.  He  was  a 
Special  Pleader,  practising  below  the  Bar  and  entitled  to 
accept  a fee  as  low  as  half  a guinea.  In  those  days  Special 
Pleading  was  still  in  full  force,  though  it  was  coming  to  the 
end  of  its  tether  and  Baugh  Allen  was  one  of  its  last  repre- 
sentatives. He  was  a tall  thin  man  with  a fine  head  and 
pleasant  manners;  a first-rate  lawyer  with  an  accurate 
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memory  for  cases  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  whole 
art  of  Pleading  which  has  now  been  swept  away.  He  had  a 
magnificent  practice  and  a very  large  pupil  room  with  up- 
wards of  twelve  pupils,  all  busy  and  eager  to  learn.  It  was 
not  a place  to  cultivate  friendships,  but  one  man  I will 
name  here  who  became  my  good  friend  and  that  was 
Arnold  Morley.  He  was  as  attractive  in  mind  as  he  was  in 
person.  The  wealth  into  which  he  was  born  did  not  provide 
him  an  incentive  to  work,  but  he  took  to  politics  and 
became  Postmaster-General  in  one  of  Gladstone’s  admini- 
strations. 

My  intention  was  to  go  to  the  Chancery  Bar  and  there- 
fore after  my  year  with  Baugh  Allen  I entered  the  Cham- 
bers of  Horace  Davey,  afterwards  Lord  Davey,  who  had 
one  of  the  largest  practices  of  that  day.  Papers  used  to  lie 
on  his  table  for  months  until  they  were  black  with  dirt,  but 
everybody  seemed  willing  to  wait  till  Davey  could  under- 
take his  case,  and  when  once  he  took  them  up,  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  disposed  of  them  was  extraordinary.  Satur- 
day afternoon  was  his  principal  time  for  dealing  with  these 
overdue  cases  and  I always  made  a point  of  being  with  him 
if  I could.  The  papers  had  generally  been  tackled  by  one  or 
other  of  his  many  pupils,  but  Davey  was  not  a man  who 
could  make  much  use  of  the  work  of  others,  and  his  pupils’ 
drafts  generally  went  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  When 
my  laborious  drafts  followed  the  same  fate  it  was  some 
consolation  to  find  that  I was  no  worse  off  than  such  ex- 
perienced men  as  Barrett  or  Farwell. 

Through  Davey  I got  to  know  Charles  Isaac  Elton, 
whom  I have  already  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Jowett’s  stipend  of  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Greek  at 
Oxford.  He  had  inherited  a beautiful  old  manor  house 
called  Whitestaunton,  near  Chard  in  Somersetshire,  of 
which  he  was  tenant  for  life,  and  he  had  built  on  a portion 
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of  his  estate  a house  for  his  friend  Davey,  within  easy  reach 
of  his  own.  Consequently,  when  they  were  both  at  their 
country  houses,  there  was  constant  interchange  of  social 
intercourse.  Elton’s  predecessors  were  country  squires 
with  a taste  for  sport  and  wine.  In  his  cellars  many  bins  had 
been  bricked  up  with  the  finest  vintages  of  the  day,  and  one 
of  the  amusements  of  the  house  was  to  break  into  a bin  and 
find  out  what  was  to  be  discovered.  Usually  it  was  a fine 
old  port  or  sherry;  claret  was  rarer.  Sometimes  the  bottles 
were  found  half  empty  with  an  acrid  vinegar  inside  them. 
Whites taunton  was  a fine  sporting  estate:  arable  land  for 
partridges,  woods  for  pheasants,  water  meadows  for  snipe,, 
hares  and  woodcock,  and  in  winter  there  were  wild  duck 
and  even  wild  geese.  There  were  many  pleasant  people 
scattered  about  the  neighbourhood,  not  too  near  to  be 
oppressive.  In  these  pleasant  surroundings  Elton  was  an 
ideal  host;  he  loved  good  company  and  good  cheer  and 
was  of  a most  hospitable  disposition.  He  could  tell  a good 
story  and  turn  a clever  verse.  To  the  interested  listener  one 
of  the  charms  of  his  stories  was  the  way  they  grew  by  repe- 
tition. One  of  his  most  interesting  ones  was  what  I will 
call  the  Quest  of  the  Lamp:  Elton  was  a collector  of  Persian 
and  Rhodian  ware  and  among  other  things  he  had  read 
among  his  studies  of  Arab  literature  of  a Persian  lamp  of 
extraordinary  beauty  which  he  desired  to  acquire.  A col- 
lector soon  becomes  known  to  those  who  are  able  to  sup- 
ply his  wants,  and  one  day  Elton  was  visited  by  a man  with 
more  Yiddish  than  English,  who  invited  him  to  come  and 
see  a precious  piece  of  china  somewhere  in  the  East  End. 
He,  of  course,  consented  to  go  and  was  taken  to  the  attic 
of  a small  house,  where  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  bare  of 
all  furniture,  on  a sheet  of  white  paper  which  happened  to 
be  clean,  stood  the  lamp.  Elton,  though  rich  in  possessions 
was  never  overburdened  with  cash,  but  with  difficulty  he 
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acquired  the  lamp,  though  he  did  not  reveal  what  he  gave 
for  it,  and  it  stood  for  years  among  his  collection.  When, 
after  his  death,  it  was  sold  at  Christie’s,  I went  expecting 
great  things  of  this  particular  piece.  Alas!  It  only  fetched 
some  £10  or  £u,  but  the  auctioneers  made  nothing  of  its 
history,  and  if  Elton  could  have  been  there  to  expound  its 
beauties  himself,  the  result  would  have  been  different. 

Elton  and  Davey  were  great  friends  and  were  Charlie 
and  Horace  to  each  other,  but  it  was  a friendship  which 
existed  in  spite  of  a total  dissimilarity  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter. Elton  was  a big  burly  man,  a keen  sportsman  and  an 
excellent  shot.  He  had  boisterous  health  until  years  brought 
him  a sedentary  life  and  with  it  decay  of  the  vigour  of  his 
body.  Davey  was  a delicate  man  with  a tendency  to  asthma 
and  not  given  to  any  form  of  sport  or  games.  I have  seen 
him  at  the  end  of  term  go  straight  to  bed  and  remain  there, 
in  the  shorter  vacations,  till  the  term  began  again,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  he  was  always  fit  for  work  and  ready 
as  ever  to  take  up  his  laborious  practice.  He  was  a clever 
talker  and  could  keep  up  an  interesting  discussion,  but  he 
could  not,  like  Elton,  entertain  a whole  dinner-table.  Elton 
was  not  interested  in  the  ordinary  legal  practice  of  the  day. 
He  loved  the  study  of  the  historical  side  of  law.  He  wrote 
books  on  the  tenures  of  Kent,  copyholds  and  such  like 
subjects,  which  were  then  obsolescent  and  are  now  obso- 
lete. His  briefs  were  not  many,  but  they  were  lucrative 
when  they  came.  Davey  never  wrote  a book,  but  he  was  in 
the  busiest  centre  of  the  commercial  world.  He  and  Chitty, 
afterwards  successively  Mr  Justice  and  Lord  Justice  Chitty, 
divided  the  practice  in  the  Rolls  Court  before  Sir  George 
Jessell,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  one  of  the  quickest  judges  who 
ever  sat  upon  the  Bench,  and  Davey  became  the  finest 
advocate  of  his  day,  at  any  rate  in  the  Chancery  Court.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  he  was  not  always  a generous  oppo- 
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nent.  For  some  time,  Elton  and  Davey  pursued  each  his 
separate  way  through  the  paths  of  law  without  a clash,  but 
as  time  went  on  both  became  eminent  in  different  ways, 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  sometimes  be  en- 
gaged in  the  same  case  and  then  differences  arose.  Davey 
was  interested  only  in  the  aspect  of  the  case  which  led  to 
success;  Elton  roamed  over  its  antiquities,  which  very 
often  had  no  real  bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand.  I remem- 
ber one  case  in  which  both  were  engaged  and  could  not 
agree  upon  an  opinion  and  each  had  to  write  a separate 
one.  Later,  Elton  stood  for  Parliament  and  became  Conser- 
vative member  for  his  division  of  Somersetshire,  while 
Davey  took  Parliament  as  a step  in  his  career  at  the  Bar  and 
became  a Liberal  member.  After  this,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  friendship  between  them  should  die  down.  Elton  was 
known  as  a frequent  and  voluble  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  he  did  not  achieve  further  political  success. 
As  he  grew  older  he  gave  up  all  exercise  and  thereby 
weakened  his  physical  strength  and  fell  a prey  to  the  first 
serious  illness  that  attacked  him.  He  had  no  children. 
Davey,  though  not  physically  strong,  led  a laborious  life. 
After  a good  deal  of  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
seat  in  the  House,  but  he  was  never  popular.  He  became 
Solicitor-General,  then  Lord  Justice  and  subsequently 
Lord  of  Appeal.  Those  who  expected  him  to  prove  as 
brilliant  as  a judge  as  he  had  as  an  advocate,  were  disap- 
pointed; not  that  he  was  not  a sound  lawyer  always.  His 
judgments  were  expressed  in  scholarly  fashion,  but  subtle 
as  he  was,  he  was  overshadowed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  sterling  common  sense  of  Lord  Halsbury,  whose  ad- 
vice to  the  House  when  he  and  Davey  sat  together,  took 
precedence  of  Davey’s,  and  whose  addresses  had  just  the 
life  and  humour  which  Davey’s  speeches  lacked.  More- 
over, there  was  sometimes  a lack  of  good  humour  about 
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Davey,  which  did  not  show  him  in  a very  favourable  light. 
For  instance,  when  he  was  Solicitor-General  I was  of  Coun- 
sel to  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Committee.  They  had  in 
hand  the  preparation  of  a revised  edition  of  the  Statute 
Law.  It  was  part  of  this  work  to  get  rid  of  repeal  of  all  obso- 
lete statutes,  but  besides  this  the  old  statutes,  even  when  in 
full  force,  were  drafted  with  an  elaborate  verbiage,  much 
of  which  could  be  dispensed  with;  for  instance,  the  words 
‘and  it  is  hereby  further  enacted;’  ‘provided  always,  and  it 
is  hereby  enacted,’  and  such  like  phrases  recurred  in  many 
cases  at  the  commencement  of  each  section  and  occupied  a 
considerable  space  in  print,  and  these  words  could  be  got 
rid  of  without  any  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  It  was 
thought  that  this  could  not  be  done  by  mere  editing,  but 
that  the  surplusage  ought  to  be  specifically  repealed  by  the 
Statute  Law  Revision  Acts,  and  the  draftsmen  were  di- 
rected to  do  this.  It  was  niggling,  uninteresting  work,  but 
necessary  for  a definite  purpose.  It  fell  to  Davey  to  carry 
the  Bills  effecting  these  repeals  through  the  House,  but  he 
conceived  such  a distaste  for  this  sort  of  legislation  that  he 
declined  to  undertake  the  task.  Thereupon,  Lord  Hals- 
bury,  who  was  then  Chairman  of  the  Statute  Law  Revision 
Committee  summoned  a meeting  to  hear  what  Davey  had 
to  say,  and  I was  ordered  to  attend.  I had  expected  to  hear 
from  Davey  a defence  of  his  attitude,  but  when  the  matter 
was  put  to  him  he  said  not  a word  but  consented  to  go  on 
with  the  Bills. 

While  Davey  was  Solicitor-General  his  eldest  daughter 
was  married  to  George  Lawrence,  a most  charming  person. 
He  was  a very  pleasant  companion  and  very  good  to  look 
at.  He  was  the  son  of  a novelist,  whose  works  had  some 
vogue  in  their  day;  Guy  Livingstone  is  the  best  remem- 
bered of  them.  George  Lawrence  was  a first-rate  actor,  and 
when  young  was  more  devoted  to  the  stage  than  to  the 
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labours  of  the  law,  but  a little  application  soon  made  him  a 
competent  lawyer.  Soon  after  his  marriage  Lawrence  be- 
came what  is  colloquially  known  as  Treasury  Chancery 
devil,  a post  which  usually  leads  to  a seat  on  the  Bench.  He 
used  to  appear  before  me  when  I was  Master  in  Lunacy  in 
cases  where  the  Crown  was  interested,  and  he  did  his  work 
with  skill  and  discretion,  but  the  responsibilities  and  hard 
work  of  his  office  proved  too  much  for  him  and  he  died 
prematurely. 

To  return  to  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Committee — this 
Committee  did  very  useful  work.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was 
ex  officio  its  chairman,  with  Lord  Thring  as  vice-chairman. 
It  was  unpaid.  It  was  composed  of  the  Parliamentary 
Draftsmen  to  the  Treasury  and  of  some  other  distinguished 
lawyers.  It  was  assisted  by  two  Counsel  whose  principal 
business  it  was  to  prepare  the  Bills  for  repealing  obsolete 
statutes.  They  were  paid  for  the  work  they  did  on  a scale 
that  was  not  high  but  was  adequate.  It  was  my  misfortune 
early  in  my  connection  with  the  Committee  to  incur  the 
censure  of  Lord  Thring.  I proposed  to  the  Committee  that 
the  repeals  of  unnecessary  parts  of  the  Statute  should  be 
carried  further  than  had  hitherto  been  done  so  as  to  dimin- 
ish the  bulk  of  the  volumes  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
Statutes  which  the  Committee  was  then  publishing.  A 
meeting  was  called  to  consider  my  proposals  and  I was 
summoned  to  attend.  These  proposals  were  trivial  and  al- 
most a matter  of  course;  the  only  thing  to  be  said  against 
them  was  that  they  were  so  trivial  that  they  were  not  worth 
doing,  although  on  the  other  hand  they  would  consider- 
ably diminish  the  bulk  of  the  new  edition,  but  before  I 
could  say  anything  Lord  Thring  fell  upon  me  with  a fierce 
denunciation  of  my  revolutionary  proposals  and  said  he 
would  not  have  it  and  would  resign  at  once  if  they  were 
approved.  Of  course  I asked  for  leave  to  withdraw  my 
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proposals,  but  R.  S.  Wright,  the  well-known  Treasury 
devil  and  afterwards  a judge,  who  sat  next  me,  whispered 
‘stick  to  it,  stick  to  it,’  adding  that  the  whole  Committee 
would  support  me.  I do  not  remember  exactly  what  hap- 
pened but  the  Committee  passed  on  to  the  next  matter  for 
discussion  and  my  proposals  were  heard  of  no  more  that 
day.  A few  days  afterwards  I happened  to  come  across 
Thring  when  he  came  up  to  me  and  said  I must  not  think 
too  much  of  what  he  had  said  at  the  last  meeting  and  that 
my  proposals  had  been  accepted  and  would  appear  in  the 
next  Statute  Law  Revision  Bill.  This  was  Thring’s  charac- 
ter: a violent  temper  but  quickly  subsiding  and  ready  to 
make  amends  even  to  so  insignificant  a person  as  I was. 
He  made  me  his  lasting  friend  and  supporter. 

Work  for  the  Statute  Law  Revision  demanded  the  strict- 
est accuracy,  and  I often  wondered  at  the  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  this  matter  the  officials  employed  by  the  Com- 
mittee had  attained,  but  occasional  mistakes  were  unavoid- 
able and  sometimes  had  serious  consequences.  At  one  time 
the  editors  of  the  Revised  Statutes  were  responsible  for  their 
correct  printing  and  had  therefore  to  see  that  the  omissions 
were  correctly  reproduced  in  the  revised  edition.  This  in- 
volved a good  deal  of  careful  proof  reading  which  cost 
money,  and  after  a time  the  Treasury,  desirous  to  econo- 
mize, required  the  King’s  printers  to  undertake  the  correct 
printing  of  the  volumes  and  relieve  the  editors  of  a good 
deal  of  hard  work  with  a simultaneous  reduction  of  their 
emoluments.  The  printers,  though  admirable  on  the 
whole,  sometimes  made  mistakes.  In  one  case  they  omitted 
as  repealed  certain  passages  which  relieved  the  Treasury 
from  the  payment  of  some  expenses  of  administration  in 
Ireland.  This  omission  in  the  printed  volume  was  of  no 
consequence  in  itself  since  the  omission  of  the  living  por- 
tions from  the  revised  edition  had  no  effect  to  repeal  them. 
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but  this  further  complication  resulted.  A draftsman  in  Ire- 
land was  instructed  to  consolidate  the  Irish  Acts  on  a par- 
ticular subject  which  included  the  Act  in  question;  he,  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  statutes  at  length  and  correcting 
them  by  working  out  the  repeals  by  the  Statute  Law  Revi- 
sion Acts,  went  to  the  revised  edition  with  the  fatal  mis- 
take in  it  and  treated  that  as  the  basis  of  the  Consolidating 
Act.  At  once  the  mistake  became  living  and  the  Consoli- 
dating Act  made  the  omission  statutory,  and  the  Treasury 
found  itself  saddled  unexpectedly  with  the  expenses  in 
question.  This  was  a mistake  upon  a mistake,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  anticipate,  and  it  took  a little  time  to  put  it 
right  by  legislation. 

Very  early  in  my  career  I was  invited  by  Messrs  Stevens 
& Sons  to  write  a book  on  the  Construction  of  Wills  which 
might  be  a useful  text-book  for  the  Chancery  practitioner. 
They  had  offered  the  book  to  my  old  Balliol  friend,  George 
Farwell,  afterwards  Lord  Justice  Farwell,  but  he  was  too 
busy  to  undertake  it,  and  he  passed  it  on  to  me.  There  were 
many  books  on  the  subject  and  they  mostly  proceeded  on 
the  theory  that  the  Wills  were  to  be  set  out  in  full  with  a 
summary  of  the  judgment,  but  to  proceed  in  this  manner 
would  have  led  to  intolerable  length.  The  only  possible 
procedure  appeared  to  be  to  summarize  the  cases  into 
chapters.  This  was  a laborious  task  as  the  mass  of  matter 
to  be  handled  was  very  large.  My  first  edition  was  a small, 
mean  looking  volume,  but  it  found  favour  with  Sir  George 
Jessell,  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  had  occasion  to  com- 
mend my  discussion  of  a particular  branch  of  the  law  and 
thenceforward  the  success  of  the  book  was  assured.  I was 
paid  an  arranged  sum  per  sheet,  and  as  the  volume  subse- 
quently went  through  seven  editions  it  brought  in  a fairly 
good  annuity. 

A year  or  two  later  I became  connected  with  the  admini- 
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stration  of  the  law  relating  to  Lunacy.  In  1842  Lunacy, 
which  till  then  had  been  administered  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery by  the  officials  of  that  Court,  was  placed  under  separate 
officers,  known  for  a short  time  as  Commissioners,  then  as 
Masters  in  Lunacy,  and  a separate  staff,  and  they  were  gov- 
erned by  Rules  of  their  own.  The  practice  in  the  Courts  of 
Law  had  been  greatly  changed  by  a number  of  Acts  and 
Rules  passed  for  the  purpose,  but  the  practice  in  Lunacy 
remained  almost  entirely  unchanged  and  was  antiquated 
and  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

I had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Selborne  at  the 
hospitable  table  of  a lady  who  was  always  one  of  my  kindest 
and  most  esteemed  friends.  She  was  Mrs  Godley,  the 
mother  of  my  old  friend  and  contemporary,  Lord  Kil- 
bracken,  whom  I have  already  mentioned,  and  to  her  I owe 
innumerable  kindnesses.  Lord  Selborne  was  an  energetic 
reformer  in  Lunacy  matters  and  he  was  warmly  supported 
by  Sir  George  Jessel,  then  Master  of  the  Rolls.  I was  in- 
structed by  them  to  bring  the  Lunacy  practice  into  line 
with  the  Chancery  practice,  and  I prepared  a set  of  Rules 
for  this  purpose.  In  those  days  the  Rules  in  Lunacy  had  to 
be  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  with  the  ‘advice  and 
assistance’  of  the  Lords  Justices.  The  new  Rules  were  laid 
before  them  but  they  refused  to  sign  them.  It  looked  as  if 
there  would  be  a serious  quarrel  between  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Lords  Justices  but  Lord  Selborne  knew  the 
Lords  Justices  better.  He  summoned  them  to  a meeting  at 
the  House  of  Lords  to  consider  the  matter  and  I was  asked 
to  attend  to  take  a note.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  sat  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor’s  side  and  surveyed  the  assembled  Lords 
Justices  with  that  air  of  suppressed  amusement  which  a 
strong  cast  in  the  eye  gave  him.  The  Lords  Justices  were 
men  of  every  shade  of  politics;  they  included  Cotton,  Fry, 
and  others,  all  eminent  lawyers.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
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opened  with  a short  statement  of  why  new  Rules  were 
wanted  and  said  he  had  summoned  them  to  see  if  he  could 
meet  their  objections  and  he  asked  them  to  state  what  they 
were.  To  my  great  surprise  not  a single  member  of  this 
august  body  had  a word  to  say.  At  last  Cotton  mentioned 
one  or  two  defects  in  the  new  Rules  which  he  would  like  to 
see  corrected.  The  Lord  Chancellor  cheerfully  accepted  the 
suggestion  and  that  was  all.  Soon  after  it  was  possible  to 
reconstruct  the  Rule-making  power  and  the  ‘advice  and 
assistance’  of  the  Lords  Justices  was,  therefore,  dispensed 
with. 

The  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  was  passed  in  that  year  but  it 
was  for  a good  many  years  on  the  stocks.  Lord  Selborne 
disliked  the  methods  of  Lord  Thring  who  at  that  time  was 
the  ruling  spirit  in  the  Parliamentary  Draftsmen’s  Office, 
and  he  selected  me  to  draft  the  Bill  to  carry  out  the  amend- 
ments that  he  was  contemplating  in  the  law  of  Lunacy  and  to 
consolidate  the  Lunacy  Acts  which  were  numerous.  It  can- 
not be  suggested  that  the  work  would  not  have  been  more 
efficiently  done  by  the  office  with  its  enormous  experience 
as  against  my  total  inexperience.  However,  Lord  Selborne 
decided  otherwise  and  these  two  Acts  afforded  me  a great 
deal  of  labour  for  some  nine  or  ten  years,  first  under  him- 
self and  then  under  Lord  Chancellor  Halsbury,  for  they 
had  annually  to  be  brought  up  to  date  and  be  ready  for  the 
possibility  of  getting  them  through  year  by  year.  Lord 
Selborne  was  very  pleasant  to  work  with.  I used  to  go  to 
him  about  twelve  o’clock  at  the  House  of  Lords  and  we 
went  through  the  Bills  section  by  section.  He  passed  over 
no  difficulties  until  he  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  them  and 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  all  in  order.  My  instructions  for 
the  amending  Bill  had  been  ‘Adopt  Scotch  procedure’ 
scribbled  on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope,  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  find  out  exactly  what  was  meant,  but,  as  it  turned 
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out.  Lord  Selborne  approved  what  I had  done  and  relieved 
me  of  considerable  responsibility.  We  used  to  work  on  all 
the  morning  and  so  much  longer  as  the  varied  duties  of  his 
office  permitted;  there  was  no  interval  for  lunch,  but  at  i . 30 
a servant  brought  in  a glass  of  port  wine  on  a silver  salver 
and  an  envelope  into  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  slipped 
his  fingers  and  broke  off  pieces  of  the  biscuit  which  it  con- 
cealed. Though  Lord  Selborne  was  a Liberal  and  Lord 
Halsbury  was  a very  decided  Conservative,  they  agreed  in 
the  matter  of  Lunacy  reform,  and  when  the  Conservatives 
came  in  Lord  Halsbury  carried  on  the  work  of  Lord  Sel- 
borne and  in  some  respects  went  further  than  his  Liberal 
predecessor  had  ever  contemplated  going.  There  was  at 
that  time,  and  still  is,  a method  for  providing  for  the  care 
of  lunatics  by  placing  them  under  the  care  of  a doctor  in  a 
Licensed  House.  There  were  a good  many  of  these  Licensed 
Houses  and  they  must  have  been  worth  a large  sum  of 
money,  and  there  were  numerous  enactments  for  their 
regulations  and  supervision.  On  the  whole  they  made 
valuable  provision  for  the  better  class  of  lunatics  who 
could  afford  the  expense  of  home  life.  Lord  Halsbury  was 
not  of  that  opinion.  He  looked  upon  them  as  making  an 
improper  profit  out  of  human  calamity  and  gave  instruc- 
tions that  they  were  to  be  abolished  by  the  new  Act  without 
compensation.  I expostulated  with  him  and  pointed  out  to 
him  that  though  the  House  of  Lords  might  sanction  such 
legislation  it  could  not  pass  the  House  of  Commons  with- 
out most  bitter  opposition  and,  in  fact,  it  was  incredible 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  pass  such  a confisca- 
tory measure  at  all.  Lord  Halsbury  would  not  be  persuaded 
and  the  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords  without  a dissen- 
tient voice,  but  directly  it  reached  the  Commons  things 
took  a different  turn.  The  Home  Secretary,  Mr  Matthews, 
who  took  charge  of  the  Bill,  sent  for  me  and  after  abusing 
me  in  no  measured  language  for  inserting  clauses  in  the 
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Bill  which  I had  done  my  best  to  prevent,  he  ordered  the 
Bill  to  be  redrawn  with  all  the  references  to  Licensed 
Houses  omitted.  However,  Lord  Halsbury  was  not  to  be 
utterly  beaten;  he  came  to  a compromise  with  the  Home 
Secretary  whereby  the  establishment  of  any  Licensed 
Houses  thereafter  was  to  be  illegal  while  existing  Licensed 
Houses  were  to  be  permitted  as  before.  The  result  being 
that  these  Licensed  Houses  became  much  more  valuable 
inasmuch  as  no  future  competitors  could  be  created. 

The  Bill  consolidating  the  old  law  with  the  recent 
amendments  was  sent  to  a Committee  of  the  House  and  I 
was  asked  to  attend  to  give  any  assistance  required.  I was 
taken  aback  when  I was  put  upon  oath  that  the  Consolidat- 
ing Bill  was  consolidating  only  and  in  no  way  altered  the 
law.  Hardly  were  the  words  of  the  oath  out  of  my  mouth 
when  the  late  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  a former  Solicitor- 
General  who  was  a member  of  the  Committee,  said  that  he 
had  observed  one  case  in  which  the  law  had  been  altered. 
He  gave  the  name  of  a case  in  which  he  had  been  Counsel 
and  pointed  out  that  the  law  as  stated  in  the  Bill  was  not 
the  same  as  the  law  as  he  had  settled  it  in  that  case.  Fortu- 
nately, and  I may  say  quite  unexpectedly,  I was  able  to 
meet  this  point.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Edward  Clarke  had  been 
in  a case  that  settled  the  law  as  he  stated  but  that  case  had 
been  superseded  by  a subsequent  case  where  the  decision 
was  different  and,  being  later,  and  also  sounder  in  law,  was 
bound  to  prevail.  Sir  Edward  Clarke  was  satisfied  and  after 
that  the  Bill  passed  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  was  through 
in  much  less  than  an  hour. 

I heard  afterwards  that  the  Parliamentary  Draftsmen’s 
Office  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Salisbury,  pro- 
testing against  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  which  he  referred  to 
Lord  Halsbury  and  as  the  latter  expressed  himself  satisfied, 
nothing  more  was  said. 

Lord  Halsbury  was  a most  genial  judge.  He  sat  on  the 
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Woolsack  from  1885  to  January  1886,  July  1886  to  1892 
and  1895  to  1905,  seventeen  years  in  all.  During  those 
years  he  used  to  entertain  at  a dinner  at  his  house  the  large 
number  of  Counsel  who  were  employed  in  and  about  the 
business  of  the  Crown  in  London,  of  whom  I was  one. 
This  was  highly  appreciated.  He  was,  I believe,  the  only 
Lord  Chancellor  who  showed  this  hospitality.  He  was 
short  and  stoutly  built,  with  a most  humorous  face  and 
with  great  skill  as  a speaker.  He  took  a big  house  at  Dun- 
wich  one  Long  Vacation,  and  used  to  come  over  to  Alde- 
burgh  to  play  golf.  He  was  a devotee  of  the  game  but  it  was 
very  difficult  to  arrange  any  combination  which  would  give 
him  a chance  of  winning  even  though  the  ‘Pro’  was  made 
his  partner.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  the  final 
Court  of  Appeal,  he  had  to  compete  with  Davey,  and  it 
was  thought  that  Davey  would  lead  the  Court.  But  it  was 
not  so.  Lord  Halsbury  quickly  mastered  the  principles  of 
equity  and  expounded  them  in  clear  and  interesting  fashion 
and  soon  showed  himself  master  of  the  tribunal. 

Another  great  lawyer  who  was  a friend  of  mine  was 
Robert  Samuel  Wright.  He  educated  himself  from  a very 
early  date  and  went  up  to  Balliol  in  1856,  when  he  was 
seventeen,  and  in  1857  he  got  a Balliol  Scholarship.  He 
took  a double  first  and  afterwards  became  a Fellow  of 
Oriel,  winning  the  Craven,  various  prizes,  and  the  Arnold 
Historical  Essay.  He  had  very  fair  curly  hair  and  a very 
youthful  appearance  and  by  some  of  us  he  was  called  ‘the 
Infant  Samuel.’  He  gave  sturdy  support  of  the  cause  of 
women’s  education.  He  became  Treasury  devil  in  1 8 8 3 and 
was  raised  to  the  Bench  in  1890.  At  first  he  refused  the 
accompanying  knighthood  but  accepted  it  in  1 891 . He  was 
an  ardent  sportsman  and  a very  good  shot.  I met  him  fre- 
quently at  the  shooting-parties  at  Elton’s  house  in  Somer- 
setshire. One  day  we  nearly  shot  each  other  as  he  suddenly 
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rose  up  from  a bush  into  which  he  had  fired  at  a rabbit,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  was  I firing  at  the  same  rabbit.  We 
only  smiled.  Somewhat  late  in  life  he  bought  himself  a 
property,  Hadley  Park,  in  Somerset.  I never  was  there,, 
but  I believe  he  put  up  notices  to  the  effect  that  "Trespassers 
will  not  be  prosecuted.5  He  had  a quick  mind  and  made  it 
up  rapidly  with  the  consequence  that  he  did  not  gladly 
listen  to  long-winded  arguments  and  he  had  the  bad  habit 
of  writing  letters  in  Court  instead  of  listening,  and  this 
sometimes  led  to  a successful  appeal  since  even  an  ordinary 
Counsel  of  ordinary  application  must,  in  the  time  he  has 
been  able  to  devote  to  the  case,  have  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  all  sides  of  it  better  than  the  Judge. 

Sir  George  Jessell  succeeded  Lord  Romilly  as  Master  of 
the  Rolls  in  1873  but  he  held  the  office  for  only  ten  short 
years  and  died  in  1 883 . He  was  a remarkable  man  and  to  sit 
in  his  Court  and  hear  him  expound  the  law  was  an  educa- 
tion. When  the  fusion  of  law  and  equity  was  effected  by 
the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  he  read  through  from  cover  to 
cover  the  weighty  and  exhaustive  work  known  as  DanielPs 
Chancery  Practice.  When  he  sat  at  the  Rolls,  Chitty  (after- 
wards Lord  Justice)  and  Sir  Horace  Davey  divided  the 
business  between  them  and  there  could  be  no  better 
trinity  than  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  his  two  leaders  for 
promoting  the  rapid  dispatch  of  business.  He  it  was  who, 
when  told  it  was  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  charge  princi- 
pals with  secret  commission,  replied  that  there  could  not 
be  a custom  to  cheat.  Sir  George  had  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  cases  and  he  was  a masterly  exponent  of  the 
law  and,  moreover,  he  had  a rapid  grasp  of  detail.  When 
he  saw  before  him  huge  piles  of  papers  in  a case  he  would 
ask  Counsel  to  tell  him  briefly  what  the  issues  of  fact  were 
and  as  a rule  the  lengthy  papers  dwindled  away  into  a few 
simple  issues.  On  Saturdays  he  took  short  cases,  and  I 
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have  seen  him  get  through  more  than  a hundred  of  them 
before  lunch  time.  His  method  was  to  ask  Counsel  whether 
there  was  anything  to  argue,  and  if  the  answer  was  in  the 
negative  he  would  say,  ‘Take  your  order.’  He  is  said  to 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  Lord  Hardwicke  was  the 
greatest  of  equity  judges  and  that  Lord  Cairns  came  next 
and  that  he,  himself,  was  third.  But  this  is  an  unprofitable 
discussion  and  there  may  be  some  who  would  place  Lord 
Selborne  high  in  the  list. 

Sir  George  Jessel  was  always  friendly  to  me,  and,  as  I 
have  already  said,  one  day  took  occasion  to  quote  with 
approval  a passage  from  my  book  on  The  Construction  of 
Wills.  I have  no  doubt  that  his  kindly  words  had  a favour- 
able influence  on  it,  at  least  among  my  colleagues  at  the 
Bar.  He  was  a member  of  University  College,  London,  but 
he  had  friends  in  Oxford  and  used  sometimes  to  form  one 
of  Jowett’s  week-end  parties  at  Balliol,  and  the  presence  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  caused  a bustle  at  breakfast  in  order 
that  he  might  start  in  time  to  catch  the  early  London  train. 

In  1877  a formidable  competitor  appeared  at  the 
Chancery  Bar  in  Robert  Burdon  Haldane,  afterwards 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  subsequently  twice  Lord 
Chancellor.  His  appointment  as  War  Secretary  was  a for- 
tunate one  for  England.  Haldane  was  not  personally 
attractive;  he  was  pale-faced  with  a tendency  to  corpu- 
lency; his  voice  was  pompous  and  his  gestures  were  clumsy 
yet  he  got  together  a great  practice  possibly  owing  to  the 
whole-hearted  way  in  which  he  absorbed  himself  in  his 
work.  He  became  devil  to  William  Barber  and  afterwards 
to  Horace  Davey,  and  could  be  trusted  to  present  a case 
forcefully  and  exhaustively  but  without  grace  of  manner 
or  delivery.  He  says  of  himself  in  his  Autobiography  that 
he  had  a ‘dubiously  attractive  personality/  that  he  ‘had  no 
attractive  presence  to  make  up  for  other  deficiencies/  that 
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he  ‘had  a bad  voice/  and  that  he  ‘never  was  good  at  cross- 
examination’  and  ‘was  conscious  of  certain  natural  defi- 
ciencies.’ In  the  face  of  such  simple  modesty  criticism  may 
well  be  silent,  more  especially  as  these  defects  did  not  pre- 
vent success. 

In  1 905 , when  the  Liberal  Party  returned  to  power  under 
Campbell-Bannerman,  Lord  Haldane  joined  with  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  afterwards  Viscount  Grey  of  Falloden,  and 
H.  H.  Asquith,  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Asquith,  in 
an  agreement  whereby  Haldane  was  to  have  the  Woolsack, 
Grey  the  Foreign  Office  and  Asquith  was  to  lead  the  House 
and  to  this  end  Campbell-Bannerman  was  to  go  to  the 
Lords.  Lord  Haldane  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  that 
the  presentation  of  this  ultimatum  to  the  Prime  Minister 
could  be  considered  a shabby  proceeding.  Lord  Morley 
calls  it  ‘unedifying,’  Lady  Oxford  and  Asquith  treats  the 
conspiracy  as  an  attempt  which  nearly  resulted  in  ‘backing 
the  wrong  horse,’  but  the  Prime  Minister  himself  appar- 
ently did  not  look  upon  it  in  a hostile  spirit,  for  though, 
after  consultation  with  his  wife,  he  refused  to  fall  in  with 
the  plan  he  offered  each  of  the  conspirators  high  office  in 
his  Government.  They  came  to  heel  with  hardly  a struggle. 
Grey  got  what  he  wanted,  the  Foreign  Office,  which  the 
Prime  Minister  intended  for  him.  The  plan  itself  was  re- 
jected by  the  Prime  Minister  after  consultation  with  his 
wife,  and  Haldane  became  Minister  for  War.  Haldane  tells 
the  story  himself  with  the  greatest  simplicity  and  detail  and 
there  is  no  attempt  to  conceal  anything.  His  attainment  of 
the  Great  Seal  was  postponed  to  a later  date. 

His  work  at  the  War  Office  proved  the  salvation  of 
England,  and  we  have  the  judgment  of  Earl  Haig  that  he 
was  ‘the  greatest  Secretary  of  State  for  War  England  has 
ever  had.’ 
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I HAD  the  advantage  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Chambers  of  Davey  and  Elton  and  later  I became 
connected  with  Henry  Burton  Buckley,  now  Lord  Wren- 
bury,  and  assisted  him  in  drafting  and  other  matters,  a 
lucrative  position  for  myself.  He  was  a Cambridge  man 
and  ninth  wrangler.  He  was  the  principal  Companies’  law- 
yer of  the  day  after  Davey ’s  generation.  In  1873  he  pub- 
lished a book  on  the  Law  of  Companies  which  has  grown 
through  numerous  editions  to  its  present  lordly  size.  This 
book  he  published  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  and  it  has 
been  the  source  of  a substantial  annuity  to  him;  a rare  thing 
to  be  achieved  by  a legal  author.  At  one  time  he  showed 
signs  of  a delicate  constitution  but  by  hard  work  he  entirely 
outlived  this  and  had  a very  large  practice  at  the  Chancery 
Bar  which  he  conducted  with  wonderful  thoroughness  and 
success.  He  had  a rare  power  of  marshalling  facts  and  was 
never  at  a loss  to  know  where  to  find  any  fact  in  a great 
volume  of  evidence.  He  became  a Chancery  Judge  in  1900, 
a Lord  Justice  in  1 906  and  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  as  Lord 
Wrenbury  in  1915.  On  the  Bench  he  was  as  successful  as  he 
had  been  at  the  Bar  and  the  Law  Reports  are  full  of  a series 
of  admirable  judgments  which  have  developed  and  illumi- 
nated the  law  on  a great  variety  of  topics,  by  no  means 
limited  to  Company  law.  He  was  never  a politician  but  he 
showed  his  interest  in  studies  outside  the  Law  by  founding 
the  Wrenbury  Scholarship  in  Political  Economy  at  Cam- 
bridge to  be  held  by  scholars  from  Merchant  Taylors’,  his 
old  school,  and  readers  of  The  Times  during  the  War  will 
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remember  the  letters  he,  from  time  to  time,  wrote  to  that 
journal  on  the  burning  questions  of  the  day,  letters  always 
concise  and  to  the  point  and  expressing  the  view  of  a 
patriotic  citizen. 

In  the  year  1 899 1 took  silk.  This  was  a step  which  every 
lawyer  who  aspires  to  high  honours  of  the  profession  is 
bound  to  take,  but  it  was  a great  plunge  into  the  unknown. 
It  meant  giving  up  the  whole  of  the  conveyancing  and 
drafting  work  which  was  familiar  and  arguing  cases  in 
Court  which  would  be  quite  a new  departure.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  quite  possible  that  one  would  never  get  a hear- 
ing. This  was  my  case,  I never  did.  In  the  Chancery  Courts 
it  was  the  custom  for  each  leader  to  settle  himself  perman- 
ently in  a particular  Court  and  never  to  go  outside  it  except 
for  Appeal  work.  This  probably  was  the  best  thing  for  the 
suitor  since  he  could  make  certain  that  his  Counsel  would 
appear  for  him.  The  result  was  that  the  business  became 
divided  between  a small  number  of  the  leading  Counsel  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  It  was  not  that  my  rivals  in  the 
Court  I had  chosen  were,  with  one  exception,  men  of  out- 
standing ability  but  the  work  had  got  into  a steady  groove 
to  my  disadvantage  and  I could  not  dislodge  it.  It  was  a 
return  to  my  early  days  at  the  Bar  when  there  was  little  to 
do  and  no  hope  that  there  could  be  a change  for  the  better. 
Muir  Mackenzie,  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Secretary,  who 
took  a benevolent  interest  in  my  career,  had  already  told 
me  with  the  proverbial  good  nature  of  a candid  friend  that 
it  was  evident  I should  never  get  to  the  Bench. 

Early  in  1 906  there  was  a general  election.  All  the  leading 
Counsel  in  the  Court  in  which  I had  elected  to  practise, 
except  myself,  were  standing  for  Parliament  and  had  to 
leave  town  in  the  autumn  of  1905  in  order  to  attend  to 
their  Parliamentary  affairs.  Friday  was  motion  day  in  the 
Court  and  as  I was  the  only  Counsel  in  town,  briefs  began 
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to  pour  into  my  Chambers.  I should  think  there  must  have 
been  some  thirty  or  forty  of  them.  They  would  have  given 
me  the  start  I wanted  and  the  probability  is  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  I should  have  retained  the  opening 
thus  given  to  me.  All  these  briefs  had  to  be  returned,  for 
on  that  Friday  the  arrangements  had  been  made  for  me  to 
go  into  a nursing-home  to  undergo  an  operation  to  my 
eyes  for  cataract  which  I was  assured  was  practically  cer- 
tain to  be  successful  and  I never  doubted  it,  and  it  was  in 
fact  successful  so  far  as  cataract  went. 

At  this  time  the  resignation  of  W.  W.  Karslake  from  the 
post  of  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  created  a 
vacancy  which  it  seemed  within  my  capacity  to  fill  and  I 
applied  for  the  post  which  I did  not  obtain.  But  Mackenzie 
told  me  that  if  I waited  he  would  have  something  better  to 
offer  me.  This  turned  out  to  be  a Mastership  in  Lunacy  to 
take  the  place  of  Ambrose  who  had  become  incapacitated. 
The  Masterships  in  Lunacy  were  created  in  1847.  Between 
that  date  and  the  death  of  Master  Fischer  in  1914  there 
were  eleven  Masters.  Their  sole  statutory  qualification  was 
that  they  should  be  barristers  of  ten  years’  standing,  and 
that  qualification  is  consistent  with  a high  degree  of  in- 
competence. The  salary  was  £2,000  a year.  The  post 
afforded  a convenient  refuge  for  persons  whom  the  Lord 
Chancellor  desired  to  benefit.  It  was  sufficiently  endowed 
to  be  worth  having  but  not  so  important  as  to  make  the 
incompetence  of  the  holder  a public  scandal.  In  one  or  two 
cases  there  was  something  worse  than  incompetence.  Many 
years  ago  now,  a certain  Master  had  peculiar  views  as  to  the 
proper  destination  of  Committees’  balances  which  brought 
him  into  collision  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  involved 
his  consequent  resignation.  Of  incompetence,  there  was 
plenty.  Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  instance  was  the  appoint- 
ment in  1859  of  W.  F.  Higgins.  He  was  a clerk  in  the 
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Colonial  Office  but  he  had  married  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
daughter.  This  was  not  allowed  by  the  profession  at  large 
to  be  a sufficient  qualification.  A good  deal  of  displeasure 
was  displayed  and  as  Disraeli  refused  to  defend  the  ap- 
pointment in  the  House  of  Commons,  Higgins  was 
obliged  to  resign  after  two  months  in  office.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1859  by  a much  more  notable  man,  Samuel 
Warren,  the  author  of  Ten  Thousand  a Year,  which  was, 
however,  not  a much  better  qualification  for  the  post  than 
that  of  Higgins.  William  Norris  Nicholson,  who  succeeded 
Warren,  was  fortunate.  His  qualification  was  that  he  was 
Legal  Visitor  and  that  this  post  was  wanted  for  a protegee 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  wife,  who  had  not  sufficient 
standing  at  the  Bar  to  be  made  Master.  The  post  of  Legal 
Visitor  itself  was  created  as  an  ornamental  office  since  the 
Act  that  created  it  imposed  no  duties  upon  it.  It  is  not  to  be 
assumed,  however,  that  its  incumbent  did  not  sometimes 
make  himself  useful.  James  Redford  Bulwer,  Master  from 
1886-1899,  used  to  describe  to  his  staff  the  manner  of  his 
own  appointment.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  an  old 
friend,  sent  for  him  and  said  he  could  have  a Judgeship  of 
the  High  Court  or  a Mastership  in  Lunacy  and  on  Bulwer 
saying  that  he  wished  to  continue  hunting,  the  Chancellor 
made  him  a Master  in  Lunacy,  though  the  statute  does  not 
recognize  that  as  a qualification.  The  office  had  fallen  to  a 
low  abyss  in  1907.  The  Mastership  was  not  subject  to  any 
limitation  of  age.  It  was  then  held  by  Thomas  Halhed 
Fischer  and  William  Ambrose.  They  were  both  advanced 
in  years,  and  it  used  to  be  said  that  either  of  them  could 
make  an  Order  in  Lunacy  against  the  other.  Appearance 
before  them  would  have  been  ludicrous  if  it  had  not  been 
tragic.  Their  work  was,  in  fact,  carried  on  by  one  or  two 
competent  clerks  and  the  Office  was  in  a lamentable  condi- 
tion, yet  these  two  incompetents  in  1905  applied  to  the 
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Lord  Chancellor  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  Judges 
of  the  High  Court  or  at  least  to  have  £1,000  a year  added 
to  their  salaries. 

The  Masters  between  1 846  and  1921  had  gathered  round 
themselves  a staff  of  a very  mixed  character,  among  them  a 
few  men  of  outstanding  ability.  The  staff  were  nominated 
by  the  Masters.  Promotion  went  by  seniority  not  by  merit. 
No  qualification  was  required  but  they  had  to  obtain  a cer- 
tificate after  an  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners; I have  known  cases  of  men  unable  to  obtain  the 
certificate.  They  must  have  been  remarkable  men.  In  one 
case,  a Master  insisted  that  a candidate  nominated  by  him 
should  try  no  less  than  three  times  to  gain  the  certificate.  I 
forget  whether  he  ultimately  got  it  or  not.  He  was  eminent 
in  county  cricket.  Still,  a desire  for  their  own  convenience 
had  procured  by  appointment  of  the  Masters,  several  men 
of  ability  and  industry.  These  usually  became  in  course  of 
time  Chief  Clerks  and  there  were  several  in  my  time  who 
were  most  capable  men,  among  whom  I will  mention 
T.  A.  S.  Keely,  R.  Russell  Prichard,  C.  R.  Bradburne  and 
L.  Shore  Nightingale.  R.  C.  Romer,  one  of  the  talented 
sons  of  a great  Lord  Justice,  was  Chief  Clerk  for  a few 
months  only  as  he  became  Assistant  Master;  a post  created 
when  one  Mastership  was  abolished.  The  post  I contem- 
plated was  that  of  assistant  to  the  Master.  The  post  actually 
created  was  that  of  Assistant  Master;  a very  different  thing 
and  all  the  better  for  Romer.  Keely  was  a good  hard- 
working clerk,  thoroughly  to  be  trusted  to  do  his  work 
conscientiously  and  well  and  also  with  considerable  legal 
attainments.  R.  Russell  Prichard  was  a delightful  person 
with  a high  appreciation  of  the  humorous  side  of  the  office 
and  he  was  also  a considerable  artist.  I have  several  charm- 
ing water-colour  sketches  by  him  and  he  was  a skilful  car- 
ver in  ivory.  C.  R.  Bradburne  became  Official  Solicitor  in 
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1921,  a responsible  and  difficult  post  which  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Lunacy  practice  well  qualified  him  to 
perform.  L.  Shore  Nightingale  was  an  Oxford  man.  I for- 
get whether  he  became  a qualified  solicitor  but  he  had  all 
the  learning  usually  acquired  by  a solicitor  besides  a strong 
gift  of  common  sense.  Why  he  entered  the  Lunacy  Office  I 
cannot  imagine  unless  it  was  that  he  might  make  himself 
useful  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  soon  mastered  all 
that  he  could  learn  in  the  office  and  is  now  doing  valuable 
administrative  work  in  his  native  county  of  Derbyshire. 

When  the  Office  was  formed  there  were  four  clerks  and 
a messenger;  in  1920  it  had  increased  to  twenty-two. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  competent  men  I have 
mentioned  and  the  Taxing  Clerks  who  occupied  a special 
position  requiring  expert  knowledge  and  perhaps  two  or 
three  others,  the  staff  can  hardly  be  described  as  adequate 
and  it  justified  the  changes  which  were  subsequently 
effected.  Under  these  not  very  promising  conditions  I 
entered  upon  my  duties  in  1907.  My  sight  had  then  been 
couched  for  cataract  and  I was  assured  that  it  was  per- 
manently restored.  Within  two  years  my  eyes  were  at- 
tacked by  a still  more  insidious  malady,  detachment  of  the 
retina,  which  in  the  then  state  of  surgical  knowledge  was 
incurable.  The  most  eminent  members  of  the  profession 
accepted  this  and  discountenanced  an  operation.  There 
were  others,  perhaps  of  a more  hopeful  disposition,  who 
could  not  resist  its  lure.  I tried  several  without  any  good 
result.  When  it  was  clear  that  my  sight  was  gone  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  resign  the  Mastership  in  Lunacy.  I, 
therefore,  sent  in  my  resignation  to  Muir-Mackenzie,  and 
it  was  at  once  accepted  by  him.  I do  not  think  he  could  have 
done  otherwise.  He  could  not  assume  that  a sightless  man 
could  be  capable  of  administering  so  complicated  and  re- 
sponsible an  office  and  he  had  to  protect  his  Lord  Chan- 
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cellor  against  the  criticisms  to  which  he  might  be  exposed 
in  continuing  a blind  man  in  office,  but  Muir-Mackenzie 
had  not  foreseen  what  could  be  done  by  the  devotion  of  a 
wife  and  the  kindly  help  of  a friend.  My  wife,  without  my 
knowledge,  approached  Lord  Wrenbury,  then  Lord  Jus- 
tice Buckley.  Letters  passed  between  them  which  I was  not 
allowed  to  see  and  ultimately  I received  a letter  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  himself,  Lord  Loreburn,  telling  me  that 
my  resignation  had  not  been  accepted,  and  I held  the  office 
for  fifteen  years,  from  1907  to  1922. 

There  was  in  the  Lunacy  Act,  1 890,  a clause  authorizing 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  amalgamate  the  Office  of  the  Mas- 
ters in  Lunacy  and  the  medical  and  legal  Visitors  with  the 
Board  of  Control  so  as  to  have  one  large  consolidated 
office  dealing  with  every  branch  of  the  management  and 
administration  of  the  persons  and  estates  of  lunatics.  This 
would  have  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  office  and  dimin- 
ished expense.  By  1910  matters  had  gone  so  far  that  there 
was  a general  agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of  this  course 
and  plans  had  been  prepared  to  carry  it  into  effect.  But  they 
fell  through  and  now,  I fear,  there  never  will  be  this  salu- 
tory  amalgamation  of  the  various  Lunacy  departments. 
About  the  same  time,  there  were  schemes  for  building  new 
legal  offices  and  arrangements  were  being  made  for  housing 
the  Masters  in  Lunacy,  the  medical  and  legal  Visitors  and 
the  Board  of  Control  in  one  building.  These  arrangements 
had  to  give  way  to  the  requirements  of  the  Public  Trustee 
whose  demands  for  space  were  exorbitant,  but  just  then  he 
was  a pet  of  the  Lord  Chancellor’s.  If  the  Lunacy  depart- 
ments could  have  been  housed  in  one  building  close  to 
each  other  I believe  they  could  have  been  amalgamated 
without  more  difficulty  by  the  exercise  of  good  sense  and 
good  will,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  An  alternative  scheme 
would  be  to  restore  the  administration  of  Lunacy  to  the 
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Chancery  Division  from  which  it  had  been  severed  in  1 842. 
This  would  be  a retrograde  step  and  the  Tomlin  Commit- 
tee by  their  third  Report  of  April  1920,  were  of  opinion 
that  such  an  amalgamation  would  be  undesirable  or  im- 
practicable. Nevertheless,  it  looks  as  if  circumstances  are 
tending  in  that  direction. 

Considerable  changes  were  effected  in  the  Office  during 
my  time.  The  first  and  most  obvious  defect  in  its  constitu- 
tion was  that  there  were  two  Masters.  Things  had  so  de- 
veloped that  in  course  of  time  these  Masters  had  become 
separate  and  independent  officers  without  any  consulta- 
tion or  even  communication  with  each  other;  each  with  a 
separate  staff  of  clerks  and  without  unity  in  the  way  in 
which  the  work  was  conducted.  The  first  thing,  therefore* 
to  be  done  was  the  abolition  of  one  of  the  Masters  and  the 
administration  of  the  Office  by  one  man,  a task  which  pre- 
sented no  difficulty  to  a competent  man  willing  to  give  his 
mind  to  it,  and  Mackenzie  was  of  this  way  of  thinking. 
Upon  Master  Fischer’s  death  in  1914  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  suppress  the  appointment  and  leave  the  work 
to  one  Master,  but  at  that  particular  time  an  office  was 
wanted  for  a political  supporter  and  Sir  David  Brynmor 
Jones  was  appointed,  though  he,  and  particularly  his  wife, 
thought  the  post  inadequate  for  his  services  to  the  Liberal 
Party.  He  died  in  1921  and  thenceforward  there  was  only 
one  Master  in  Lunacy. 

One  of  the  things  most  noticeable  about  the  Office  was 
the  reckless  extravagance  with  which  it  was  carried  on. 
Over  and  over  again  the  Chancellor  declared  that  the  num- 
ber of  clerks  should  not  be  increased,  and  over  and  over 
again  additional  clerks  were  appointed.  For  instance,  in 
1873  the  staff  petitioned  the  Treasury  for  increase  of  salaries 
on  the  ground  that  the  business  of  the  Office  had  so  grown 
that  they  really  had  to  work.  The  Treasury  replied  that  it 
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appeared  to  be  increased  staff  that  was  required,  and  not 
increased  salaries,  and  three  more  clerks  were  appointed. 
I have  it  from  one  of  the  three  that  they  were  certainly 
not  wanted.  A similar  request  for  increasing  the  staff  was 
repeated  from  time  to  time  and  was  nearly  always  granted. 
The  use  of  stationery  was  lavish,  as  it  is  in  every  Govern- 
ment office,  but  in  the  Lunacy  Office  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  on  forms.  The  Messenger’s  Office 
was  full  of  cupboards  crammed  with  forms  ordered  by  the 
clerks  without  supervision  and  without  knowledge,  which 
were  obsolete  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  printed.  The 
staff  were,  in  fact,  quite  incapable  of  preparing  workable 
forms  and  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  this  unlimited 
freedom  of  requisitioning  them.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
check  it  and  I constantly  found  that  new  forms  had  been 
obtained  without  any  permission  from  the  Master. 
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ON  E of  the  results  of  the  amendment  of  the  law  by  the 
Lunacy  Act,  1 890,  was  a great  increase  in  the  work  of 
the  Lunacy  Office  and  the  powers  of  the  Masters.  They,  in 
effect,  had  become  Judges  in  Lunacy  and  the  Lord  Jus- 
tices, though  their  jurisdiction  had  not  been  interfered 
with,  had  become  Judges  of  Appeal  from  the  Masters.  If 
the  Lords  Justices  had  been  required  to  do  the  work 
which  was  now  thrown  upon  the  Masters,  the  work  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  would  have  been  very  seriously  interfered 
with,  and  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  reorganize  it 
entirely.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Masters  had  been  relieved 
of  a large  and  important  part  of  their  duties,  namely  the 
holding  of  Inquisitions.  Inquisitions,  until  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1 890,  were  numerous.  To  hold  them  the  Master 
was  obliged  to  travel  to  every  part  of  England,  which  in- 
volved a great  deal  of  public  time  and  money.  The  Act  of 
1890,  though  it  did  not  abolish  Inquisitions,  practically 
superseded  them  by  providing  a cheaper  and  far  simpler 
procedure  by  means  of  a Receiver.  During  the  latter  part 
of  my  Mastership  Inquisitions  dwindled  in  number  and 
virtually  became  obsolete.  A large  part  of  the  time  of  the 
Master  was  thus  liberated.  Against  this  relief  in  the  work  of 
the  Masters  must  be  remembered  the  fact  that  the  Lunacy 
Office  had  become  a collector  of  a considerable  amount  of 
revenue  for  the  Treasury  seeing  that  percentage  and  fees 
had  very  greatly  increased.  In  1921  the  figures  were  over 
£35 ,000  and  in  the  next  year  they  had  risen  to  £61,000,  due 
partly  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  percentage  levied  and 
partly  to  increased  vigour  in  its  collection, 
h 
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Meantime,  a wave  of  inquiry  and  criticism  had  been 
sweeping  over  the  whole  judicial  system.  A Committee 
was  appointed  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Lord  Tomlin, 
then  Mr  Justice  Tomlin,  generally  called  the  Tomlin  Com- 
mittee, which  inquired  into,  among  other  offices,  that  of 
the  Masters  in  Lunacy.  The  result  was  manifold.  Among 
other  things,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  no  longer  to  have 
the  sole  right  to  appoint  Masters  and  Visitors  in  Lunacy  at 
his  discretion.  He  was  to  be  assisted  by  an  advisory  Com- 
mittee. Time  will  show  whether  this  is  really  an  improve- 
ment; so  far  as  matters  have  gone  it  is  not  easy  to  discover. 
It  will  probably  make  jobbery  and  nepotism  more  difficult. 
Another  reform  which  is  in  the  right  direction  is  that  the 
Masters  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  nominate  the 
staff  and  the  persons  to  be  appointed  must  be  qualified  by 
experience  by  training  in  a solicitor’s  office.  The  result  here 
is  satisfactory.  The  jobbery  involved  in  appointment  of 
unqualified  men  is  swept  away  and  the  often  untrained  and 
ignorant  Public  School  boy  is  replaced  by  the  trained  and 
experienced  County  Council  School  boy. 

There  was  also  passed  an  Act  limiting  the  age  for  which 
the  Masters  and  Visitors  could  hold  office  which  made  the 
reigns  of  such  Masters  as  Fischer  and  Ambrose  impossible. 
I was  not  subject  to  this  Act.  At  the  end  of  1922,  after  fif- 
teen years  of  office  and  having  given  myself  the  full  period 
which  would  have  been  allowed  by  the  Act  just  mentioned 
if  I had  been  subject  to  it  and  a little  more,  I resigned. 

On  December  22,  1922,  I received  from  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr  Bonar  Law,  a letter  ‘Urgent  and  Confiden- 
tial,’ informing  me  that  the  King  had  been  pleased  to  ap- 
prove that  the  honour  of  Knighthood  should  be  conferred 
upon  me.  A Knighthood  had  never  previously  been  con- 
ferred on  a Master  in  Lunacy.  It  was  a recognition  that  those 
who  knew  were  satisfied  with  my  work. 
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‘Vor  den  wissenden  sich  stellen 
Sicher  ists  in  alien  Fallen.’ 

The  process  of  conferring  a Knighthood  is  simple.  The 
recipient  has  to  sign  a book  at  the  Heralds’  College  and 
then,  in  cases  where  the  honour  is  not  conferred  by  Letters 
Patent,  to  attend  before  the  King  to  receive  the  accolade. 
As  I was  blind  this  presented  difficulties  to  me  and  I applied 
to  the  Home  Secretary  for  leave  to  be  accompanied  by  my 
wife.  Leave  was  given  for  her  to  take  me  as  far  as  the  en- 
trance to  the  presence  where  I was  to  be  taken  over  by  an 
equerry.  But  the  King  swept  all  difficulties  away  and  di- 
rected that  I should  be  led  up  to  him  by  my  wife,  and  he 
addressed  to  us  a few  kindly  words  before  the  ceremony 
was  performed.  Another  example  of  the  extraordinary 
sympathy  which  the  King  shows  on  every  occasion. 
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AT  a very  early  age  I began  to  collect.  At  first  it  was 
crests  and  birds’  eggs,  then  postage  stamps.  My  tutor 
S.  had  a considerable  foreign  correspondence  and  I soon 
got  together  quite  a fine  collection  of  stamps;  this  I sold 
before  I left  Frankfurt  for  twelve  gulden,  a considerable 
sum  for  a boy  of  twelve.  It  was  not  until  I was  much  older 
that  I became  a real  collector.  At  Rugby,  Cordery  and  I 
used  occasionally  to  make  birds’-nesting  expeditions,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  life  there  to  encourage  collecting. 
When  I became  an  undergraduate  at  Balliol  my  taste  began 
to  grow.  Ryan,  the  print-seller  in  the  High,  used  to  exhibit 
fine  prints  in  his  window  and  there  I saw  my  first  Albert 
Diirers  and  Rembrandts.  Ryan  was  a friend  of  William 
Turner,  of  Oxford,  not  the  great  J.  M.  W.  Turner  who 
was  a master  equally  in  water-colour  and  in  oil,  but  a lesser 
man  who  lived  in  Hinksey,  a village  near  Oxford.  He  was 
one  of  those  delightful  early  water-colourists  who  cared 
only  for  his  art,  wandering  about  all  over  the  country 
sketching.  He  produced  a great  deal  of  very  charming 
work;  I suppose,  like  most  of  the  old  water-colourists,  he 
earned  some  money  by  giving  drawing  lessons,  but  his  life 
must  have  been  a very  hard  one.  Probably,  like  most  of  his 
fellow  water-colour  painters  he,  from  his  sketches,  pre- 
pared a finished  picture  for  exhibition  and  sale,  but  I am 
not  aware  myself  of  any  pictures  that  can  be  so  described. 
Ryan  bought  most  of  his  sketches  and  had  portfolio  on 
portfolio  full  of  them,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  He  would 
sometimes  produce  a portfolio  for  the  inspection  of  a cus- 
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tomer  but  he  was  very  loth  to  part  with  anything  though 
he  charged  very  modest  prices.  Years  afterwards  I was 
interested  to  see  a sale  at  Foster’s  in  Pall  Mall  of  Ryan’s 
stock-in-trade  and  there  I found  many  of  those  portfolios 
full  of  Turner  drawings  which  I had  known  at  Oxford. 
They  were  neglected,  mostly  unframed  and  unmounted.  I 
spent  a very  modest  sum  in  buying  some  of  the  lots  and  I 
have  now  a collection  of  W.  Turner  which  for  many  years 
was  a perpetual  joy  to  me.  Among  them  are  two  large 
architectural  drawings  of  Oxford  Colleges  and  a few  oil 
paintings,  which  are  rare. 

About  this  time  I had  an  unexpected  windfall  which 
came  very  opportunely  to  foster  my  collecting  instincts.  My 
mother  had  had  among  her  friends  a Scotch  admirer  who 
wished  to  marry  her  but  was  rejected  in  favour  of  my 
father.  I never  saw  this  Scotsman.  Some  years  after  my 
mother’s  death  one  morning  I received  a solicitor’s  letter 
asking  whether  she  was  alive  and,  if  not,  telling  me  that 
there  was  £10,000  left  by  her  old  admirer  to  my  sister  and 
myself — a great  stimulus  to  a budding  collector. 

Among  the  difficulties  of  an  owner  of  prints  is  how  to 
keep  them  free  from  damp  and  dust.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible to  exclude  either.  I had  my  possessions  carefully 
mounted  in  hinged  mounts  to  prevent  rubbing.  I was  for- 
tunate in  securing  the  services  of  a framer,  named  Fage, 
who  was,  I believe,  the  originator  of  what  he  called  ‘the 
Lawrence  mount,’  where  a frame  was  drawn  round  the 
picture  of  a colour  to  harmonize  with  its  tone,  but  it  was  a 
very  expensive  method  of  dealing  with  a collection  and 
also  made  it  very  bulky.  I built  elaborate  cupboards  and 
drawers  in  my  library  but  I never  succeeded  in  excluding 
damp  or  dirt.  They  told  me  at  the  British  Museum  Print 
Room  that  they  had  the  same  difficulty  there.  The  only  way 
to  deal  with  damp  is  frequent  inspection  and  to  pass  a silk 
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handkerchief  lightly  over  the  spots;  if  they  are  left  the  damp 
becomes  a small  microscopic  fungus  which  in  due  time 
seeds  and  leaves  rusty  stains.  There  are  dealers  who  under- 
take to  remove  these  but  the  danger  is  that  with  the  stains 
they  may  remove  some  of  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the 
print.  If  the  surface  is  only  threatened  with  London  dust 
this  should  be  blown  away  as  soon  as  possible;  if  allowed 
to  settle  it  leaves  an  unsightly  mark. 

It  soon  became  known  at  Wadham  that  I was  a collector, 
among  other  things  of  blue  china,  and  before  long  I had 
received  piles  of  plates  and  dishes  of  every  size  and  shape 
which  had  been  rejected  from  the  kitchen,  but  there  is  blue 
china  and  blue  china,  and  some  of  these  dishes  which 
poured  into  my  rooms  I found  very  difficult  to  deal  with 
though  I dare  say  a good  many  of  them  at  the  present  day 
would  be  worth  something.  Curious  things  sometimes 
happen  to  the  collector.  I once  bought  from  a small  dealer 
in  Pembroke  Street,  Oxford,  a chandelier,  a decided  curio- 
sity; I possess  it  still  but  I have  never  heard  anybody  pro- 
nounce an  authoritative  opinion  as  to  what  it  is.  It  is  made 
of  something  like  brown  plaster  of  Paris,  in  the  centre  is  a 
draped  female  figure  and  from  this  centre  six  branches 
spread  out,  ending  in  swans  holding  in  their  beaks  two 
more  branches  with  receptacles  for  candles.  A very  deli- 
cate and  interesting  work.  When  I saw  the  chandelier  in 
the  shop  the  centre  figure  was  missing,  and  on  my  inquir- 
ing for  it  the  dealer  told  me  he  had  bought  the  chandelier 
in  Banbury  from  another  dealer  and  he  thought  there  then 
was  a central  figure.  I at  once  told  him  to  go  to  Banbury 
and  get  it,  but  he  came  back  unsuccessful  as  the  Banbury 
dealer  in  the  meantime  had  sold  the  figure  to  a passing 
purchaser,  and  it  was  lost  to  me — but  not  for  ever.  Some 
twenty  years  later  I was  dining  one  evening  in  London 
with  my  old  friend  Thursfield,  well  known  for  many  years 
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as  the  naval  correspondent  of  The  Times;  he  had  lately 
married  and  taken  a house  in  London.  When  I turned  to 
look  round  the  drawing-room  I was  welcomed  by  the 
figure  from  the  centre  of  my  chandelier,  which  was  stand- 
ing in  a very  different  chandelier,  all  crystal  and  drops,  in 
the  middle  of  the  ceiling  and  obviously  quite  unsuited  to 
the  place.  I told  Thursfield  my  story  and  he  admitted  that 
he  had  bought  the  figure  at  Banbury  at  about  the  time  of 
my  purchase  of  the  chandelier  and  he  magnanimously  said, 
‘Of  course,  the  figure  is  yours.  I will  send  it  round,’  and  I 
have  it  as  a valued  possession  to  this  day. 

My  time  at  Oxford  was  the  hey-day  of  collectors.  Most 
old  towns  such  as  Ipswich,  Norwich,  Oxford  and  others 
were  full  of  English  furniture  of  the  eighteenth  century 
which  had  been  discarded  for  the  unattractive  productions 
of  the  Victorian  age.  Many  dealers  had  large  barns  with 
beautiful  old  Chippendale,  Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite 
chairs  hung  round  the  walls  to  be  had  for  2s.  6d.  a piece, 
though  it  is  true  they  were  often  very  dilapidated.  I,  my- 
self, was  able  to  pick  up  a few  good  things  here  and  there, 
but  want  of  money  and  want  of  room  were  both  unkindly 
obstacles  to  the  collector.  The  public  taste  for  collecting 
prints  had  largely  decayed  and  it  was  possible  to  acquire 
fine  prints  at  modest  prices.  The  collection  of  mezzotints 
had  not  yet  been  discovered.  There  was  a fine  collection 
at  Windsor  due,  mainly,  to  George  III,  and  there  were  fine 
mezzotints  at  the  British  Museum.  The  knowledge  of 
them  was  rare,  for  one  thing  they  had  not  been  catalogued 
until  Chaloner  Smith  produced  his  fine  work  in  four  vo- 
lumes which  at  once  supplied  the  collector  with  the  key  to 
all  his  difficulties.  Until  this  publication  the  knowledge  of 
the  art  was  limited  to  very  few  persons  among  whom  I may 
mention  Madame  Noseda  and  her  son  Urban  who  carried 
on  business  at  a shop  in  the  Strand,  and  Percy  Horne.  He 
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was  a solicitor  with  a thriving  business  and  with  a wonder- 
ful flair  for  a mezzotint.  He  acquired  a magnificent  collec- 
tion of  them  after  Gainsborough  in  the  finest  states,  no 
little  distinction  as  it  was  made  before  the  time  when 
Chaloner  Smith  published  his  great  catalogue,  and  with 
the  help  only  of  his  own  eye  and  the  knowledge  he  had 
obtained  by  looking  at  prints.  But  Horne’s  collection  was 
not  limited  to  Gainsborough,  it  embraced  every  sort  of 
mezzotint.  The  art  of  mezzotint  is  often  claimed  as  specially 
English  and  so  it  is.  Prince  Rupert  practised  the  art  but  he 
had  a predecessor  in  von  Siegen,  a remarkable  artist,  and 
thereby  hangs  a tale.  As  soon  as  Chaloner  Smith  had  fin- 
ished his  book  he  sold  the  magnificent  collection  of  mezzo- 
tints he  had  made  in  order  to  compile  it  and  it  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sales  of  the  day,  and  I was  naturally 
desirous  of  picking  up  some  rarities.  The  sale  included 
some  specimens  of  von  Siegen  among  others,  and  I gave  a 
small  dealer  a bid  of  £10  for  one  of  his  works.  The  dealer 
told  me  I had  no  chance  of  getting  the  plate  but  it  came  on 
early  in  the  sale  and  was  knocked  down  to  me  for  a modest 
sum.  Hardly  had  the  hammer  fallen  than  Mr  Gutekunst, 
from  Colnaghi’s,  hurried  in  with  an  unlimited  commission 
to  buy  it;  however,  the  hammer  had  fallen  and  the  print 
was  mine,  never  again  to  be  sold  at  such  a price.  In  my  own 
sale  it  fetched  £i  io  5 s.,  and  that  was  cheap.  At  the  Chaloner 
Smith  sale  there  were  many  bargains.  It  was  indeed  the  first 
occasion  when  a large  collection  of  mezzotints  came  under 
the  hammer.  Until  that  time  collectors  of  prints  had  con- 
fined themselves  to  Rembrandts  and  Diirers  and  the  great 
classical  masters.  The  mezzotint  has  a special  charm  for  the 
Englishman  for  it  gives  him  the  portraits  of  his  great  men 
by  the  hands  of  the  great  English  masters,  Gainsborough, 
Reynolds,  Romney,  Lawrence  and  Hoppner. 

An  interesting  person,  after  a great  painter  by  a great 
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mezzotinter,  in  a first-rate  state  and  a knowledge  of  the  per- 
son portrayed,  and  you  have  the  ideal  of  the  collector  of 
mezzotints.  It  is  true  mezzotints  are  not  limited  to  portraits, 
but  it  is  in  portraits  that  they  attain  their  supreme  excel- 
lence. There  have  been  collectors  whose  ambition  has  been 
to  collect  mezzotints  in  all  states  but  this  is  a dreary 
drudgery,  and  I suggest  that  none  but  the  finest  states 
should  be  sought.  This,  of  course,  adds  to  the  learned  side 
of  the  collector’s  critical  apparatus  but  this  part  of  the  work 
has  all  been  done  for  him  by  the  great  catalogue.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  natural  substance  for  the  mezzotinter 
to  work  upon  is  copper,  and  copper  plate  unsteeled  begins 
to  deteriorate  after  about  twenty  or  thirty  impressions  have 
been  taken  from  it,  and  in  the  case  of  some  plates  by  the 
time  they  are  finished  they  are  spoilt  if  the  engraver  allows 
himself  too  much  latitude  in  taking  samples  as  he  pursues 
his  work.  This  liability  of  the  copper  plate  to  wear  out  is 
remedied  by  the  discovery  of  the  process  of  steeling  the 
plate  which  means  depositing  upon  it  a very  thin  film  of 
steel.  It  has  been  a question  whether  steeling  a copper  plate 
destroys  a mezzotint,  and  I was  myself  at  one  time  inclined 
to  think  that  it  weakened  the  brilliancy  and  softness  of  the 
impression,  but  in  this  I was  certainly  wrong.  Sir  Frank 
Short,  the  last  of  the  great  school  of  mezzotinters,  has 
proved  that  an  impression  taken  from  the  steel  plate  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  an  impression  taken  before  the 
steeling,  and  his  opinion  on  such  a matter  is  conclusive. 

But,  nevertheless,  the  process  of  steeling  has  ruined  the 
art  of  mezzotint.  You  could  formerly  have  twenty  or 
thirty-five  impressions  whereas  you  can  now  have  a thou- 
sand or  more.  The  art  has  ceased  to  be  for  the  connoisseur 
and  has  become  the  property  of  the  multitude  and  has  lost 
its  charm. 

The  great  Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  was  not  willing  to  allow 
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his  beautiful  work  to  die  unrecorded;  he,  therefore,  created 
a school  of  engravers  to  immortalize  it.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  this  activity  was  the  Liber  Studiorum,  a 
series  of  some  ninety  drawings  drawn  by  Turner  himself 
with  a view  to  their  reproduction  in  a combination  of 
etching  and  mezzotint.  It  was  published  by  subscription, 
and  when  Turner  died  it  is  probable  that  very  few  complete 
copies  containing  uniform  impressions  of  the  plates  had 
been  issued  to  subscribers.  There  were  many  engravers’ 
proofs,  proofs  before  letters,  proofs  with  every  variety  of 
lettering.  Here  was  a work  for  the  loving  student  who 
would  bring  order  into  this  chaos.  This  person  was  found 
in  W.  G.  Rawlinson.  I lived  for  many  years  near  him  in 
Westbourne  Square  and  he  afterwards  migrated  to  a most 
delightful  house  on  Campden  Hill.  He  had  a beautiful  and 
accomplished  wife  and  an  attractive  family,  and  he  col- 
lected under  his  hospitable  roof  a remarkable  circle  of 
friends.  Everybody  who  was  anybody  was  to  be  met  there 
and  the  house  was  a treat  to  the  eye.  Rawlinson  devoted 
his  first  attention  to  producing  a complete  catalogue  of  the 
finished  states  of  the  plates  of  the  Liber.  The  difficulty  of 
this  was  that  it  was  never  easy  to  decide  where  the  finished 
state  began  and  the  trials  proofs  ended.  Rawlinson  did  this 
with  success  and  though  some  criticisms  have  been  made 
on  his  work  and  some  students  suggested  alterations  in 
his  catalogue,  it  remains  the  standard  guide  for  collectors. 
Rawlinson  had  a fine  set  of  engravers’  proofs  which  I be- 
lieve he  had  acquired  from  Parry  and  Lestrange,  two  early 
collectors  of  these  prints.  Collecting  on  these  lines  was 
more  like  collecting  Turner’s  water-colours,  a very  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  pursuit.  I,  myself,  acquired  from  Raw- 
linson a fine  set  of  first  states  for  £1,000,  which  was  after- 
wards sold  at  Sotheby’s  for  £800.  Like  all  great  prints  the 
Liber  has  depreciated,  but  the  day  will  come  when  the 
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delight  it  affords  will  again  be  appreciated.  But  it  is  not 
only  the  Liber  Studiorum  by  which  Turner  spread  his 
fame.  Most  of  his  work  was  reproduced  by  engraving. 
There  were  the  Rivers  of  France,  a series  called  England 
and  Wales,  Ports  of  England  and  many  others.  These 
were  mostly  etched  on  steel  and  worked  up  with  the  graver 
under  Turner’s  eye,  and  must  have  had  a large  sale.  They 
were  as  a rule  to  be  had  in  states  before  all  letters  and  in 
states  with  letters.  Often  impressions  could  be  found 
touched  by  Turner  and  these,  though  usually  too  unfin- 
ished to  have  much  artistic  value,  were  coveted  by  omni- 
verous  collectors.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  obtain  a com- 
plete set  of  these  smaller  plates.  I had  a very  fine  collection 
of  the  Rivers  of  France  (about  79  plates)  before  all  letters 
with  two  exceptions,  and  though  I was  an  ardent  collector 
I never  succeeded  in  getting  these  two  plates.  Nowadays, 
I should  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  together  a 
complete  set  of  these  plates  before  all  letters.  Fine  early 
states  have  a wonderful  silvery  sheen  which  is  a delight  to 
the  eye.  Certainly  they  are  very  attractive  and  though  they 
are  now  not  sought  after  they  will  one  day  again  have  their 
vogue.  Rawlinson  made  a catalogue  of  all  Turner’s  en- 
graved work  outside  the  Liber  Studiorum.  He  made  a fine 
collection  which  early  in  the  century  sold  for  between 
£3,000  and  £4,000  and  could  never  be  got  together  again. 
My  own  collection  was  as  fine  as  Rawlinson’s  but  fetched 
very  much  less  money  when  I had  to  sell  it.  But  the  remark- 
able feature  of  Turner’s  work  in  this  direction  was  the 
great  school  of  engravers  whom  he  created  to  do  his  work. 
If  a series  of  touched  proofs  was  available  the  influence  of 
the  mighty  mind  of  the  Master  was  visible  in  the  improve- 
ments through  which  the  work  of  the  pupil  passed. 

It  was  not  only  Turner  who  caused  his  works  to  be  re- 
produced in  engraving.  Constable  did  something  of  the 
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same  sort  but  he  employed  only  one  engraver,  a great 
mezzotinter,  David  Lucas,  and  only  one  method,  namely 
pure  mezzotint  without  the  assistance  of  the  etched  line. 
He  could  do  almost  anything  he  liked  with  the  copper,  and 
the  early  states  of  his  plates  are  a series  of  delights  showing 
the  infinite  variety  of  suggestions  which  the  engraver  was 
able  to  make.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  sometimes  by  the 
time  the  plate  was  finished  the  copper  was  worn  out  and 
engravers’  proofs  became  all  the  more  valuable.  To  Lucas, 
Constable  assigned  the  mezzotinting  of  a number  of  plates 
illustrating  English  landscape  which  were  to  be  brought 
out  in  periodical  parts.  The  publication  was  not  a pecu- 
niary success  and  in  a letter  addressed  either  to  Lucas  or 
Leslie,  which  was  once  in  my  possession,  Constable  con- 
trasts the  success  of  Turner  with  his  Liber  ‘Stupidorum’ 
with  the  neglect  of  his  own  beautiful  works.  Constable 
appreciated  the  genius  of  Lucas  but  he  quarrelled  frequent- 
ly with  him  over  the  details  of  execution,  and  the  corre- 
spondence between  them  on  this  subject  was  full  of  variety 
and  interest.  After  the  death  of  David  Lucas  I acquired 
from  his  brother  Edwin  the  unfinished  plates  by  Lucas  and 
his  correspondence  with  Constable  for  £500;  a handsome 
price  at  that  time  for  they  had  no  Rawlinson  to  catalogue 
them.  When,  owing  to  my  loss  of  sight,  I was  obliged  to 
sell  my  engravings  at  Christie’s,  this  collection  was  in- 
cluded in  the  sale,  but  Mr  John  Charrington,  Honorary 
Keeper  of  the  Prints  in  the  FitzWilliam  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge, intervened  and  bought  the  collection  from  me  be- 
fore the  sale  for  £1,000  and  presented  it  to  the  Museum;  a 
fitting  resting-place  for  it.  The  collection  included  a num- 
ber of  extraordinarily  interesting  impressions;  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  were  two  printed  by  Constable  himself  at 
Lucas’s  studio.  The  picture  was  a beautiful  sketch  of  a fine 
tree  standing  against  a background  of  stormy  cloud.  Con- 
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stable,  having  removed  his  coat,  inked  the  plate  himself 
wiped  it  with  his  own  pocket  handkerchief  and  took  two 
impressions  of  it  with  his  own  hand.  The  result  was  im- 
pressions of  extraordinary  beauty  quite  unlike  each  other. 
It  was  hardly  credible  that  they  could  have  come  from  the 
same  plate.  Lucas,  underneath  them,  had  in  ink  recorded 
what  Constable  did.  I could  never  decide  myself  which 
impression  was  to  be  preferred  and  was  never  tired  of 
studying  them. 

One  Long  Vacation,  it  must  have  been  in  the  early 
eighties,  I stayed  in  town  to  pick  up  any  fragments  of  prac- 
tice that  might  be  obtainable.  At  that  time  the  Art  Dealers, 
Messrs  Dowdeswell,  had  a shop  in  Chancery  Lane  which 
I used  to  frequent.  One  day,  Mr  Walter  Dowdeswell  called 
at  my  Chambers  asking  me  to  buy  a collection  of  oil  and 
water-colour  sketches,  drawings  in  pencil  and  in  chalk, 
nocturnes  and  generally  the  sweepings  of  a studio,  all  by 
Whistler,  who  wanted  money  to  go  for  his  holiday.  I was 
attracted  by  the  offer  though  there  was  nothing  there  of 
importance,  but  I was  in  town  to  make  not  to  spend  money 
and  I had  to  reject  the  proposal  as  beyond  my  means.  In 
about  three  weeks’  time  Dowdeswell  again  came  to  me  and 
pressed  me  to  buy  the  collection  at  a considerably  reduced 
price  as  the  money  was  badly  wanted.  I consented  with 
some  reluctance  and  paid  about  £300,  and  the  collection 
passed  into  my  possession.  It  was  necessary  to  spend  more 
money  in  framing  such  of  the  sketches  as  were  fit  for  fram- 
ing, and  when  this  was  done  they  were  a very  pleasing  pos- 
session and  decorated,  first  the  flat  in  Kensington  in  which 
I lived  at  one  time  and  afterwards  my  houses  in  West- 
bourne  Square  and  Hyde  Park  Square  where  I successively 
lived.  Whistler  was  not  pleased  with  me  for  having,  as  he 
thought,  beaten  down  his  price  for  this  olla  podrida  which 
was  not  the  fact,  but  I do  not  think  he  bore  me  any  real 
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malice  as  he  used  often  to  come  to  my  house  to  see,  not 
me  or  mine,  but  his  pictures,  and  he  would  stand  before 
them  and  worship  with  exclamations,  ‘How  lovely!’  ‘How 
beautiful!’  ‘How  sublime!’  One  day,  a person  arrived  in  a 
four-wheeler  with  Whistler’s  visiting-card  on  which  was 
written,  ‘Please  let  bearer  have  twelve  of  my  pictures  for 
Exhibition  at  Munich.’  This  was  sudden  and  peremptory 
and  did  not  at  once  succeed  as  it  was  unexpected  and  no 
one  was  at  home.  But  the  Master  had  to  be  obeyed,  and  the 
selected  pictures  left  my  house  for  some  four  or  five  months 
much  to  the  disfigurement  of  my  walls.  However,  at  long 
last  the  Master  wrote  to  say  they  were  ready  to  be  returned 
if  I would  call  for  them  at  a studio  somewhere  in  Fulham. 
I went  at  the  time  appointed  but  the  Master  was  not  to  be 
found  and  the  studio  was  carefully  locked  up.  He,  in  his 
charming  way,  apologized  for  his  forgetfulness  and  asked 
me  to  come  another  day  to  tea  with  my  wife  to  fetch  the 
pictures  away.  Again  we  attended  without  avail,  again  the 
studio  we  found  locked  up  and  deserted,  but  this  time  I 
succeeded  in  finding  the  key  and  breaking  in.  It  was 
stacked  with  pictures  five  or  six  deep  all  round  the  walls 
and  it  was  difficult  to  recognize  my  own  particular  lot  in 
such  a congeries.  However,  I selected  what  seemed  to  be 
my  old  friends  and  carried  them  off.  The  next  day  I had  a 
vigorous  letter  of  remonstrance  from  the  Master,  com- 
plaining that  I did  not  know  my  own  priceless  possessions 
and  that  I had  taken  away  a Nocturne  not  belonging  to  me 
which  must  be  returned  at  once.  It  was.  After  this  I had  on 
several  occasions  demands  from  the  Master  to  let  him  take 
away  his  pictures  for  exhibition  at  all  kinds  of  places  but  I 
felt  that  they  were  safer  in  my  possession  than  in  travelling 
all  over  Europe  with  very  little  care  bestowed  upon  them 
and  I felt  bound  to  refuse.  After  Whistler’s  death  when  he 
had  become  famous  and  his  works  were  collected  by  his 
own  countrymen  I sold  the  collection  to  Mr  Frere  for  pre- 
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sentation  to  the  National  Museum,  New  York,  but  I kept 
back  one  sketch.  A few  scrabbles  of  charcoal  on  brown 
paper,  with  a touch  of  yellow  and  blue  chalk  give  a vivid 
impression  of  the  Campanile  at  Venice.  Apropos  of 
Whistler’s  claim  to  exhibit  his  pictures  as  and  when  he 
might  like,  though  sold  to  a purchaser,  I may  mention  that 
I had  a salutary  lesson  as  to  the  rights  of  the  possessor  of 
letters  to  deal  with  them.  One  afternoon  I had  to  tea  a 
gentleman  from  one  of  the  evening  papers  and  when  he 
heard  that  I had  an  unpublished  letter  from  Whistler  de- 
manding the  right  to  exhibit  his  pictures  he  pressed  me  to 
let  him  have  the  letter  for  publication  in  his  paper.  Un- 
warily, I consented  to  this  without  reflecting  on  the  legal 
penalties  I might  incur  by  so  doing  and,  in  fact,  hardly  was 
it  in  print  than  I received  a letter,  a most  courteous  letter, 
from  the  solicitors  of  the  deceased  Master  warning  me  that 
I had  broken  the  law.  Of  course,  I apologized,  and  I was 
glad  not  to  have  incurred  any  further  penalty.  I believe 
Whistler  would  have  enjoyed  the  publication  of  the  letter 
and  the  rebuke  to  me  by  his  legal  representative,  I being  a 
lawyer  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  known  the  law. 

On  the  last  occasion  when  I met  him  at  a public  dinner 
given  in  his  honour,  he  began  his  speech  in  response  to  his 
own  health  by  saying,  ‘We  live  in  an  age  when  every 
remedy  has  its  appropriate  disease’  which  only  Whistler 
could  have  said. 

I was  one  of  the  earliest  to  admire  his  etchings.  By  slow 
degrees,  by  exchanging  one  plate  for  another,  by  picking 
up  a priceless  impression  here  and  there  and  generally  by 
watching  the  markets  I had  brought  up  my  collection  to  a 
high  state  of  excellence.  I do  not  know  what  it  cost  me  but 
when  I could  no  longer  enjoy  it  I sold  it  to  Messrs  Colnaghi 
for  a substantial  sum,  and  now  such  a collection  could  not 
be  got  together. 

It  was  through  one  of  these  vacations  spent  in  town  that 
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I began  my  collection  of  Meryon’s  etchings  through 
Messrs  Dowdeswell’s  shop.  Mery  on  was  then  little  known 
in  England  and  I picked  up  most  of  his  etchings  which 
came  to  Messrs  Dowdeswell’s  hands.  With  one  or  two 
trivial  exceptions  I had  all  the  etchings  in  the  finest  possible 
states,  some  on  green  paper.  L’Abside  could  be  bought  in 
the  first  state  for  £10  and  I had  a magnificent  impression 
inscribed  by  Meryon  himself  for  which  I believe  I gave 
something  like  that  and  it  afterwards  fetched  several  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  first  state  can  now  not  be  obtained.  I still 
have  a fine  second  state  hanging  on  my  walls. 

I was  one  day  in  Christie’s  rooms  where  I came  across  a 
large  brown  book  full  of  etchings  which  I did  not  know, 
stuck  in  in  a careless  and  untidy  manner.  I left  a bid  of  £30 
and  the  book  was  knocked  down  to  me.  On  investigation 
it  turned  out  that  it  contained  nearly  all  Chrome’s  etchings 
in  the  earliest  states.  Chrome  was  the  first  English  etcher 
but  he  was  his  own  master  and  he  had  no  printer.  The 
printing  of  etchings  is  an  art  in  itself  but  Chrome  had  no 
assistance  in  this  way.  The  plate  was  very  often  irregularly 
and  imperfectly  inked  and  as  often  as  not  the  printing  was 
done  by  a lithographic  printer  and  was  not  a work  of  art  at 
all.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  Chrome’s  etchings  im- 
pressed the  artistic  eye  by  sheer  force  of  genius.  They  can 
now  never  be  popular  because  of  the  bad  printing  and  the 
rarity  of  early  impressions.  There  is  a fine  set  in  the  British 
Museum;  there  is  my  own  set  which  I bought  at  Christie’s. 
It  is,  in  some  respects,  finer  and  more  complete  than  that  in 
the  British  Museum.  When  I had  to  get  rid  of  my  engrav- 
ings, I gave  my  Chrome  etchings  to  the  Castle  Museum,  of 
Norwich,  his  birthplace.  I,  myself,  published  a short  cata- 
logue of  the  etchings  and  in  it  is  to  be  found  a history  of  the 
treatment  of  the  plates.  Incidentally,  this  purchase  of 
Chrome’s  etchings  led  me  to  a very  delightful  friendship 
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with  Mr  Reeve,  for  many  years  the  Curator  of  the  Norwich 
Museum.  After  I had  made  my  purchase  I took  it  to  Nor- 
wich to  ask  Mr  Reeve  about  it.  He  was,  at  first,  somewhat 
brusque  and  asked  me  what  I knew  about  Chrome’s  etch- 
ings. However,  when  I told  him  my  experience  and  showed 
him  the  brown  book  he  soon  became  friendly  and  from 
that  day  he  gave  me  ready  access  to  his  great  store  of  infor- 
mation about  Chrome,  Cotman,  and  the  Norwich  artists 
generally.  His  knowledge  on  this  subject  was  profound.  He 
had,  moreover,  acquired  a very  valuable  collection  of 
Norfolk  art  which  he  offered  to  the  British  Museum  print 
room.  The  print  room  recognized  the  value  of  the  collec- 
tion but  they  had  no  funds  with  which  to  buy.  At  last, 
after  a good  deal  of  discussion,  the  Museum  agreed  to  buy 
one  half  of  the  collection  and  Reeve  offered  me  the  other 
half.  This  was  an  offer  that  could  not  possibly  be  rejected 
considering  what  the  half  offered  to  me  contained.  There 
were  two  or  three  small  oils  by  Chrome,  a lot  of  Cotman’s 
beautiful  drawings  and  a large  number  of  sketches  and 
pictures  by  Norfolk  artists. 

I had  a difficulty  in  housing  this  collection.  For  many 
years  it  hung  in  my  Chambers  at  7 New  Square,  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  in  a beautiful  old  panelled  room  forming  part  of  the 
house  through  which  More’s  Passage  was  afterwards  cut, 
but  when  my  sight  failed,  at  Mr  Reeve’s  suggestion,  I sold 
the  collection  to  Mr  Russell  Coleman  at  the  price  I paid  Mr 
Reeve  and  it  now  forms  part  of  Mr  Coleman’s  magnificent 
collection  at  Crown  Point,  Norwich. 

Collectors  sometimes  have  curious  experiences.  I was 
one  day  in  the  Carfax  Gallery  where  rarities  could  some- 
times be  picked  up  and  there  I saw  the  small  head  of  Balzac 
by  Rodin  on  a marble  pediment.  I inquired  the  price  and 
was  told  that  it  was  30  guineas  but  it  was  at  that  moment 
on  offer  and  could  not  be  sold  to  me.  Within  a day  or  two 
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I was  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  and  inquired  whether  they 
had  any  of  Rodin’s  small  work  and  was  told  they  could  get 
me  the  bronze  Balzac  for  about  £80. 1 had  not  much  doubt 
that  the  Leicester  Balzac  would  come  from  the  Carfax  and 
there  was  not  much  object  in  paying  £%o  for  what  could  be 
got  for  £30.  When  I went  back  to  the  Carfax  I found  the 
Balzac  still  unsold  and  persuaded  them  to  clench  the  bar- 
gain with  me  and  I am  still  the  proud  possessor  of  that 
wonderful  work;  a work,  however,  that  is  not  for  every- 
body, for  when  my  chattels  were  valued  for  insurance  I 
remember  the  Balzac  was  put  down,  I believe,  at  12s. 

A collector  is  bound  to  be  liberal  in  lending  his  posses- 
sions to  public  bodies  but  with  dirt  and  dust  and  careless 
workmen  he  incurs  great  risks.  I lent  a series  of  fine  mezzo- 
tints to  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery.  They  were  a good 
deal  soiled  by  the  enormous  quantity  of  dust.  Then  they 
were  left  exposed  on  a table  and  a workman  threw  a heavy 
hammer  on  to  the  top  of  them  which  slipped  along  the 
topmost  engraving  and  ruckled  up  its  face.  It  is  true  the 
damage  was  insured  against  but  this  was  small  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  a priceless  work. 

Very  often  a collector  is  expected  not  only  to  contribute 
to  a private  show  but  he  is  required  to  transport  the  articles 
and  pay  for  the  necessary  framing  or  other  protection.  He 
may  be  quite  sure  that  they  would  be  much  safer  in  their 
own  homes.  A collector,  if  he  is  wise,  will  always  seek  the 
advice  of  the  best  expert  he  can  find  in  the  particular  sub- 
ject matter  in  which  he  is  interested.  He  may  be  an  expert 
himself  and  in  fact  one  of  the  delights  of  collecting  is  the 
variety  of  knowledge  he  acquires,  but  he  can  never  know 
all  the  tricks  of  the  trade  like  the  dealer.  I was  assisted  by 
all  the  best  men  in  the  print  business,  many  of  whom  I was 
proud  to  consider  my  friends.  England  was  the  market  for 
mezzotints  but  for  Albert  Diirer  and  his  school  and  for 
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Rembrandt  and  the  Dutch  etchers  there  is  more  demand  in 
France  and  Germany  though  there  have  been  some  notable 
English  collectors.  Line  engraving  is  out  of  favour  just 
now,  but  the  well-informed  collector  will  not  omit  to  see 
that  the  portraits  of  Nanteuil  are  represented  in  his  collec- 
tion, more  especially  those  ad vivum , as  it  is  called,  engraved 
directly  from  the  living  man  without  the  intervention  of  a 
portrait. 

The  British  Museum  from  time  to  time  acquires  dupli- 
cates which  it  is  convenient  to  sell  to  provide  money  for 
new  acquisitions.  I was  fortunate  enough  to  buy  from 
them  a beautiful  copy  of  Rembrandt  sketching  at  a win- 
dow. It  was  before  the  landscape  and  before  Rembrandt’s 
signature.  A magnificent  impression  of  the  master  after 
the  period  he  passed  through  of  bankruptcy  and  misfor- 
tune. The  Museum  has  a fine  finished  example  of  the  plate. 
Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  parting  with  such 
a unique  example  as  mine  which  could  not  be  procured 
again  in  this  state.  At  the  Stuttgart  sale  it  fetched  33,000 
marks,  a great  deal  more  than  I gave  the  British  Museum. 
An  American  dealer  once  paid  me  a visit  to  see  my  Rem- 
brandts, of  which  I had  a fine  collection,  and  after  looking 
through  them  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  ‘Do  you  know 
your  Rembrandts  are  worth  more  than  £1,000?’  But  the 
money  value  of  the  collection  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
great  delight  it  gave  me.  Nothing  could  compensate  me 
for  the  blindness  which  compelled  me  to  sell  my  collec- 
tions but  it  was  some  alleviation  of  my  loss  to  feel  that  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  those  who  w^ould  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate them. 

The  collection  of  water-colour  drawings  is  a fascinating 
pursuit;  it  may  involve  the  acquisition  of  many  specimens. 
My  collection  of  water-colours  was  inspired  by  Dr  Percy, 
whose  ambition  was  to  make  a complete  collection  of 
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English  water-colourists;  a gigantic  task.  My  own  was 
tather  to  collect  desirable  specimens  of  the  best  work  of  the 
English  water-colour  school.  One  day,  I was  in  Messrs 
Hodgson’s  Auction  Rooms  in  Chancery  Lane  when  I came 
across  the  whole  life  work  of  an  eighteenth-century  water- 
colourist  called  J.  Skelton.  A Mayor  of  Norwich  had  been 
a friend  of  his  and  had  acquired  a large  quantity  of  his 
work  and  it  was  now  sent  to  the  hammer.  There  is  an  in- 
scription on  one  of  his  drawings  which  is  dated  1758  and 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  last  he  did.  The  sketches  were  of 
picturesque  scenes  in  the  home  counties  and  there  were 
also  a number  of  Italian  scenes  such  as  The  Castle  Gon- 
dolfo,  Tivoli,  Rome  and  others.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
artist.  Something  might  possibly  have  been  ascertained  if 
inquiries  had  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  sale  at  Hodgson’s 
but  I was  then  a busy  man  and  the  opportunity  was  lost. 
Inquiries  in  Norwich  might  still  be  fruitful. 


TO  these  reminiscences,  culled  from  a long  life  of 
mingled  sunshine  and  shadow,  I should  like  to  add  a 
few  words  by  way  of  epilogue. 

In  spite  of  the  calamity  which  beset  his  later  years,  my 
husband  neither  complained  nor  desponded,  but  with  un- 
failing cheerfulness  and  fortitude  accepted  the  inevitable. 
In  Law,  Art,  Literature  and  Music  he  still  took  a lively 
interest,  while  he  keenly  enjoyed  interludes  of  country  life, 
and,  to  the  last,  converse  with  a few  congenial  friends. 

He  died,  serenely  and  without  suffering,  on  the  morning 
following  his  eighty-seventh  birthday,  esteemed,  honoured 
.and  beloved. 
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